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AND MANAGEMENT 


Third Edition — By Shilt and Wilson 


Here is a book that is practical and specific in its treatment of the funda- 
mentals of business organization and operation. In BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND 
MANAGEMENT the student logically begins with the starting of a business and 
proceeds through a study of operating and managing a business. Emphasis is 
on small businesses with adequate recognition given to problems of large 
businesses. Many integrated examples and numerous illustrations serve to 
make the principles meaningful. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is designed for all business 
students. It will be especially helpful to those who will (a) work in business, 
(b) own a business, and (c) manage a business. 
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6th Edition — By Lessenberry and Crawford 


®All procedures and techniques have 
been proved in the classroom 


°A simple, easy-to-follow lesson plan is 
followed throughout the book 


*Complete directions are given for each 
typing activity 


®The plan of covering the keyboard 
assures easy and rapid progress early 
in the course 


©The skill development pattern of em- 

phasizing alternate drives for speed 
and control is organized into cycles of 
practice for maximum results 


ReGiacHis: 


®A recommended time is given for each 
part of every lesson 


*Timed writings are both word counted 
and stroke counted 


*Problem typing is used to develop 
initiative and ability to follow direc- 
tions 


*Business letters are developed easily 
and logically beginning with the block 
form of letter 


*Office production performance is 
taught through a systematically or- 
ganized pattern 
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EDITORIAL | 


Automation vs. Fundamentals 


Automation has been defined as the popular panacea for producing eco- 
nomic, social and political peace at home and abroad through a plethora of ma- 
terial production. Automation, the child of technological progress, has as its 
primary object and purpose an increase of productivity. 

I am forcing this definition to cover the product of our schools — our 
graduates. 

In step with the times, business teachers today have developed, or are 
dreaming of developing, business machine courses and office practice courses 
toward the end product of a more employable graduate — one whose rate of 
productivity is increased —from our schools and departments of business 
education. This is most laudable and desirable where the school budget allows it 
and the needs of the locality demand it. 

It is not our desire to send out into the business world merely a graduate 
who will be able to find a job, but one who can not only find suitable employment 
but who also can then fulfill all the requirements of the employer. One not just 
skilled in fast and beautiful shorthand and typing, but one who is more skilled 
in the fundamentals of the mechanics of arithmetic, English and spelling along 
potay Rey oe that may be considered necessary for satisfactory achievement 
on the job. 

The recent Monograph Number 83, ‘‘Guidance in Business Education,” 
makes this point very clear in the various tables taken from several studies. 
The most serious weaknesses of the subjects rated were in spelling and arith- 
metic fundamentals. 

The difference between automaton and automation is the I. I, the teacher. 
As a new school year is now well under way, let me ask myself if last year’s gradu- 
ates were not only skilled users of the business machines, skilled writers of 
shorthand, but also perfect spellers and perfectly skilled in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic processes. 

And what will this school year bring? A rush to finish a textbook? A steady 
drive to fulfill the requirements of the syllabus? These are good and necessary. 
But what will I do about remedial teaching even in subject fields for which I am 
not responsible? Is the finished graduate, capable of holding a job, my re- 
sponsibility? If so, then so is remedial work in subjects I am not teaching if such 
weakness is noticed and pronounced. 

Before automation of our classes, let us first get back to the fundamentals. 
More businessmen will bless us for graduates skilled in these fundamentals 
than will praise us for products of our schools equipped with other skills but not 
possessing the fundamentals. Let us not be bigoted in the teaching of our sub- 
ject matter alone, rather let us constantly be aware that we must completely 
educate and completely equip our students for the future. 


Brother Remigius, S. C., president of Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association; Catholic High School, 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


January, 1957 
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Office practice at our school is taught as a 
one-year terminal course in the twelfth 
grade. The rotation plan is used to facilitate 
the maximum use of machines for the largest 
number of students. The course has been 
taught for two years with an average en- 
rollment of 32. The ideal enrollment would 
be 25 but it should not exceed 35. 

Fourteen individual units are taught. This 
number can be expanded or contracted with 
a minimum of effort. It is necessary to have 
units of varying length to facilitate rotation. 

The units illustrated are being taught now. 
Abbreviations are used as unit designations 
on the assignment sheet. Numbers in par- 
enthesis indicate the number of machines 
available. 

Individual work sheets and assignment 
sheets are prepared for each unit. These 


Office Practice 
is Best Taught 
on the Rotation Plan 


by GUS LUNDMARK, STEPHEN W. KEARNY HIGH SCHOO. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNI\ 


Some good suggestions on how to help students to get the 
most out of a class in office practice are offered in this article 


by Mr. Lundmark. 


Unit Abbreviation Weeks 
Rotary Calculators (3)....... RC 3 
Ten-Key Adding Listing (2)... . 10K 2 
Full-Key Adding Listing (2)... FK 2 
Key-Driven Calculators (2) . .. KD 2 
Cash Register (1).... CR 2 
Electric Typewriter (1) (i555 1 
Be eae F 5 
Liquid Duplicator (1). . . LD 3 
Stencil Duplicator (1)... .. SD 4 
Business Law (Contracts) BL 3 
Library Research. .. . . LR 1 
Job Applications. JA 3 
Office Manager........ OM 1 
Speakers, make-up, etc....... ; a 3 
Completion of New Units........ NU 1 


units are evaluated and duplicated at the 
close of each year. Twenty-five typewriters 
are available for student use. All assign- 
ments, with the exception of calculating 
machine problems, must be typewritten. 








Students Working on Duplicating Projects 
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OFFICE PRACTICE 700-800 
1955-56 




















_ Date __ Grade 











(Student) 
Unit __| Date | Grade | Unit _ 
3 

Rotary Calculator eee eae ll 
2 | | 

Ten-Key Adding _ |__| Business Law a 
2 

Full-Key Adding | _Liquid Duplicator 
2 

Key-Driven Calculator Stencil Duplicator 
2 





Cash Register 


Library Research 





Job Applications 





| Electric Typewriter 











Office Manager 


FExtra Credit 








Examinations are given at the completion 
of each unit. All scores are computed on a 
percentage basis and a cumulative average 
is used to determine quarter and semester 
grades. Individual 3 x 5 record cards, as 
illustrated above, are made for each student 
and kept on file. 

Machines permitting only one operator 
limit practice in weeks to the actual number 
of that particular type of machine. Students 
are individually responsible to check all 
schedules and complete all work. All exami- 
nations must be taken on the final day of a 
unit, or students may arrange for an earlier 
date if other school activities interfere. This 
fixing of individual responsibility is perhaps 
one of the best training devices of the eourse. 

Rotation schedule sheets are prepared 
prior to starting the class, and students are 
either assigned or choose a number at ran- 
dom to designate their position throughout 
the ensuing year. A sample plan for the 
first eight weeks is reproduced on the fol- 
lowing page. 

Units on Job Preparation and Unit Re- 
vision are scheduled at the end of the school 
year. The first week of the school year is a 
period of orientation and of demonstration 
of machines in which company representa- 
tives take an active part. Because the first 
few weeks of the course are the most difficult, 
even with complete instruction sheets, a few 
selected eleventh grade students are enrolled 
at the second semester. These students 
assist during the first weeks of the class and 
then continue with the units which they 
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have not completed for the previous year. 
Students completing a unit are responsible 
for briefing those students who are beginning 
that unit. 

The following brief description of unit 
content will give the reader a glimpse of the 
subject matter covered: 

Adding, Listing and Calculating Machines. 
A total of nine weeks is spent by each student 
on these machines. The units are designed 
to give the student a working knowledge with 





Students Working on Adding and Calculating Machine 
Projects. 
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Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Name 12-16 19-23 26-30 3-7 10-14 17-21 24-28 += 311-4 
*% rc |Rc_ |RC_ |LD (tp | jer. e 
2. rc |Rc_ |Rc_ |Lp |Lp |LpD [cr 
3. [rc |rc_ [rc |w-|uw |w |r 
” |__|ee_ |ee |e. _|rc_|rc [ro |r 
ch. xp |p jure |rc_|[rc_|[re |r 
x4 KD [KD [LR | RC ae_jae ; 
a4 FK_|FK {KD | KD |cr_|cr_|Rc__ 
ee jek jerk | xp [xp |cr_ |cr_|re 
9. _ | 10K | 10K | FK_ | rFK | KD | KD | RC 
10. _ lick [10k | rK | FK___| KD | KD _| BL | 
A Lor [cr [ix [rok [eK [eK | xp _| 
Ag. fer jer |i ik [rk |rK | xD | 
13. _& sD | sD sD _ | sD _|10K | 10K | FK | 
14. _g_|sD_ |sp sD ‘SD | 10K _ | 10K_ | FK | 
a. Z SD sD |SD  |SD | CR CR |_10K 
16. = _|sD_=|sD_ |SD_ |SD_ |CR_|[CR_ |10K _ 
A Z F f|F |F {F_|{F |LD | LD 
1s. B44 F | F F |LD | LD _ 
19. _®& F F  |F F F LD |LD _ 
20. aie ie ie ie [re |B | Be 
& 3 ‘ I =. E Zz F BL | BL_ 
me. LD LD ILD | BL BL | BL | CR 
28. | | w | BL BL | BL | CR _ 
*. LD | LD | LD | BL BL | BL | LR 
25. Ww iw jw | BL | BE__ | BL__ | om 
x |BL [BL {BL |ER |X | OM_|ET _ 
es |p. jee jBe |i jom jer |i 
: oe __|pc_|{st_f[st_jom_|er_|sp_|sp 
9. lor |cr_jom_jer_|sp__|sp_| sp 
SRS _|._|er_|cr_|er_|sp_|s |sp_|sp_ 
(weer __| fom jer _|cr_|cr_|sp_|sp_|sp 
“OR Sees tame PB PR PP Isp | sp sD 
Ee SPE | OM Lor _| CR LD LD LD 
SALI aa eY LR | F lF | F |F F BL 
35. oa Pi ae eee ee BL 
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each machine. The daily assignment sheets 
are planned to give an average student one 
day for review and a day for an examination 
after completing the particular assignment 
for a machine. Common business problems 
are used involving column addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, discounts, interest, per- 
centage, and payroll. A common answer 
sheet is used, and these sheets are spot 
checked. Failure to turn in complete assign- 
ments results in a decrease in the grade for 
that unit. The average student will need a 
‘lass period to complete an examination. 
\nother test is”given if a failing grade is 
received and the student is given an average 
if the two grades. 

Cash Register. The unit is designed pri- 
‘caarily to teach the handling of money. 
Students work in teams. Item price cards of 
‘arying business establishments are used for 
practice. Emphasis is also placed on appli- 
cable tax laws and practices concerning the 
handling of money. 

Electric Typewriter. Present machine limi- 
tations make this a unit of only familiariza- 
tion with an electric typewriter. Good typists 
have acquired a speed of 60 to 70 wpm, but 
for the average typist five class hours does 
not seem to be adequate to gain mastery. 

Liquid and Stencil Duplicator. Students 
are given assignment sheets referring to 
manuals for these machines. Jobs include 
all of the following: memos, post cards, 
letters with and without a letterhead, graphs, 
advertisements, four-page programs, and 
addressing stencils. All students are required 
to complete the same jobs; however, if a 
student wishes to do a similar job for a 
school activity this job may be substituted. 
No work is done for other teachers. All 
assignments are graded on a comparative 
basis. 

Business Law (Contracts). This unit 
originated two years ago to complete a 
schedule. Since that time it has become 
quite popular and students have voted to 
retain this unit although it involves con- 
siderable work. Daily work sheets are 


designed to cover the subject in several 
textbooks. All work must be typewritten. 
A final test with a percentage of credit for 
daily work completes the unit. A local 
attorney speaks on the subject of contracts 
during the last weeks of the course. 

Filing. This unit covers principally 
alphabetic filing. Assigned reading material 
and typewritten assignments cover the first 
two weeks. Practical filing sets are used for 
the remainder of the time with a final test 
for the eutire unit. There are seven parts 
to this unit, including one on the telephone 
directory, and each part is given varying 
emphasis. 

Library Research. Students seem to have 
a meager knowledge of reference books which 
are available. The unit is designed to give 
practice in finding basic references contain- 
ing information about business concerns and 
people. The assignment sheets are work 
sheets and these, together with an examina- 
tion over the unit, form the basis for a grade. 


Job Applications. This unit is scheduled 
at the close of the school year. Employment 
counselors from local industry give talks on 
the needs and wants of employers. Students 
write letters of application and fill out ap- 
plication forms and interviews are con- 
ducted. Favorable personality traits and 
characteristics are studied and discussed. 


Office Manager. The office manager is in 
charge of class for the week. His duties are 
many and he is issued a guide sheet to orient 
him. The final responsibility for the day is 
that of supervision of clean-up and the grad- 
ing of students assigned to this duty. 


Make-up, speakers, etc. The weeks de- 
signated for speakers and make-up are a 
matter of choice. The first week of school 
and the week prior to Christmas vacation 
seem to be two of the most logical from 
the standpoint of enrollment. Students who 
complete units ahead of schedule are used 
for the construction of new units and other 
jobs that are necessary for the function of 
the class. 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
by Lewis D. Boynton 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING is a comprehensive book covering the status, the 
curriculum, psychology of learning, objectives, planning, materials, resources, equipment, trends, 
and specific teaching procedures. It contains an appendix with topics for student projects, general 
methods of teaching, and a study to determine course content. 
Single copy price $3.00 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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How often have you heard students say, 
“I’m tired of taking timed tests,” or “that 
stop watch makes me nervous.” Sometimes 
typewriting is almost taught by the watch. 
An increasing number of teachers have made 
use of production tests in the field of type- 
writing, but perhaps more functional learn- 
ing would result if more “office-style” type- 
writing exercises were developed and used 
as they are in the teaching of shorthand. 

In discussing employment tests for stenog- 
raphers, a personnel manager of a large 
corporation stated that his company’ had 
given up time dictation tests. If possible, 
the person needing a stenographer dictated 
a letter of his own composition to the appli- 
cant (otherwise a member of the personnel 
department composed and dictated the 
letter). If the applicant could produce a 
mailable letter within a reasonable amount 
of time, she was hired. This method put thé 
applicant at ease. In most cases she did a 
much better job than if the dictation and 
transcription had been done under the 
“heavy arm” of a stop watch. We, as busi- 
ness teachers, should encourage this type of 
office entrance evaluation. 

TIMED WRITINGS. To get maximum value 
from timed writings, any reference to the 
word “test” should be avoided. Many 
students immediately become tense when 
the word “test” is mentioned. There should 
be a definite purpose behind every timed 
writing, such as: (1) to compare the results 
with the speed and accuracy figures (or 
both) of a previous timed writing; (2) to 
compare straight-copy rates with production 
typing rates; (3) to encourage the student to 
type continuously for a definite period of 
time —this will help to increase typing 
stamina; (4) to increase speed or accuracy 
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Is the Stop Watch Being 
Overworked in the 
Teaching of Typewriting? 


by MEARL R. GUTHRIE, BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 


BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


Do you, asa teacher of typewriting, always have a definite pur- 
pose in mind when you give a timed writing? 
thinks it is about time for us to stop using timed writings 
as the sole criteria for a grade. In place of timed writings he 
offers suggestions on how to make the typing class more 


Dr. Guthrie 


meaningful. 


by discussing the purpose of the timed 
writing before it is typed; (5) to establish 
individual goals toward which each student 
should work; and (6) to encourage correct 
typing habits, such as: (a) keeping eyes on 
the copy, (b) correct carriage throw, 
(c) proper shifting for capital letters, 
(d) correct stroking technique. The purpose 
of every timed writing should be explained 
to the students. A timed writing cannot be 
justified unless the purpose of it can be 
clearly explained. Timed writings, as such, 
will not result in increased typing skill, but 
still many of us continue to make the mistake 
of believing that repeated timed writings 
(without a definite purpose) will increase 
speed. 

PRODUCTION WORK. Straight-copy timed 
writings are actually of doubtful value in 
teaching and evaluating typewriting. They 
have limited use during the development of 
the fundamental skills, but other techniques 
should be employed in evaluating and teach- 
ing vocational skill. A very small percentage 
of the typing work in our modern offices 
involves straight-copy typing; consequently, 
production-type evaluations should be em- 
phasized. 

We must not, however, forget that many 
employers still use straight-copy timed 
writings as entrance tests. There is a trend 
in industry to use other types of evaluation 
for applicants, but if a significant number of 
employers use the straight-copy test we must 
prepare our students to take such tests. This 
type of preparation should come toward the 
end of 'the student’s classwork, so that the 
student will be ready for such entrance tests. 
If the purpose of these timed writings is so 
explained to the students, there will be much 

(Concluded on page 202) 
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Retailing Students’ 


Miniature Department Store 


by PATRICK A. CARLO, RETAILING COORDINATOR 
BALDWIN HIGH SCHOOL, BALDWIN, NEW YORK 


A practical plan developed by Mr. Carlo and his retailing 
classes for illustrating the principles of merchandising. Not 
only were the rewards in experience of great value to the 
students, but it also indicated the practicality of the mer- 
chandising courses to the community. 





pening day — Gardenias for the 
‘adies, balloons for the children, 
yand playing, cutting of the rib- 
bon, and presentation of keys by 
the president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. All these and more 
vere part of the elaborate cere- 
monies opening Baldwin’s unique 
retail store, conceived and operated 
by the students of the retailing 
classes at Baldwin High School, 
under the supervision of the re- 
tailing coordinator. 

All the long plans and prepara- 
tions culminated in an entirely 
successful store operation for one 
week during the second semester. 





In the 
course of the store’s operations, the students 
made sales totaling $450 and gained all the 
practical experiences so necessary for a 
successful future career in the retail field. 

A department store in miniature, the store 
presented a large variety of wares such as 


clothing, accessories, hardware, sporting 
goods, toiletries, novelties, flowers, furniture, 
and fabrics for the shoppers of Baldwin to 
select. The attractive display cases and 
tables added to the effect of modern business 
in action. 

This original project was made possible 
only through much planning and the fullest 
cooperation of all participants. Complicated, 
yet practical; difficult, yet relatively easy. 
Let me explain: 

The first step was to approach the classes, 
the groups, and the individuals to explain 
the idea, get the response, and stimulate 
enthusiasm. With these achieved, the 
Chamber of Commerce was next on the 
agenda, and their full and unanimous sup- 
port was secured. 

The retailing classes then intensively 
studied one of the major problems — loca- 
tion. A complete analysis of Baldwin 
followed, with the classes designating “re- 
commended sites” most suitable for the 
enterprise. ‘This experience proved to be 
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absorbing and revealing to all. 
Local real estate men worked on 
securing a site, but were hampered 
because “opening day”’ was more 
than two months away. Most 
landlords were, naturally, reluc- 
tant to make such long-range 
plans. 

The beginning of the new term 
was chosen to organize the classes 
into an effective, efficient business 
unit. Student volunteers were 
chosen by the instructor for the 
many positions to be filled. The 
business organization chart in- 
cluded a general manager, assistant 
manager, traffic manager, maintenance man- 
ager, office bookkeepers, merchandise man- 
ager, advertising manager, display manager, 
and sales department managers. 

Under this framework, the coordinator, 
the general manager, the assistant manager, 
and the merchandise manager visited many 
different types of retailers to determine their 
personal attitudes toward the project and 
whether or not they would be willing to 
sell on a consignment basis, with the privilege 
of returning unsold merchandise. 

An unprecedented twenty-nine merchants 
of the thirty-three contacted agreed to 
cooperate. Our department managers made 
two more visits to each of the contributing 
merchants — first, to determine the type of 
merchandise which could and would be 
secured; second, to make the actual choice 
of merchandise and help the retailer mark 
and label it. Considerable effort was made 
to avoid duplication of the items to be sold. 
All retailers were asked to place their store 
names on all labels, both to insure proper 
return of any unsold items and to show 
customers who the suppliers were. 

The advertising department, meanwhile, 
was placing articles and publicity items in 
the two local newspapers. The format of an 
8,000 copy brochure was delivered tothe print- 
er to be ready one week before opening day. 
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Two weeks prior to the opening, the real 
estate brokers were able to secure a store 
site, rent free, in the busiest section of 
Baldwin. The vacant store was located in 
a long-established district of the town. 
A five-minute walk from school made it 
ideal for scheduling purposes. 


A plan of store working hours was easily 
worked out because pupils were eager to 
volunteer. About forty pupils were able to 
make at least one sale. Three students were 
excused from school daily during the week 
of store activity, but none of the entire 
group missed more than two school days. 
Others were excused from retailing classes 
and study halls, so that four or six pupils 
were in the store at all times, from 9:00 a.m. 
to 6:00 P.M. 


Before opening day the maintenance de- 
partment had dusted, swept, washed and 
polished with a will. The display manager 
had planned and executed the floor layout 
and displays. The department managers 
had set up departmental displays, and all 
had cooperated to arrange and decorate the 
store window to best emphasize the wide 
variety of offerings. 


Four or five days prior to the opening, 
all merchandise was picked up and brought 
to the store by the traffic department. 
Duplicate invoices were then used to check 
off merchandise as received. On a school 
holiday, all students met at the store and, 
except for administration and display 
personnel, were given approximately 150 
pamphlets to deliver house-to-house over 
pre-established routes covering every home 
in Baldwin. 

After a full week of good business, unsold 
items were returned to the stores and the 
teacher personally visited each merchant to 
thank him and pay for all merchandise sold. 
All other bills, too, such as those for decora- 
tion, utilities, etc. were paid out of profits 
from sales. 

The values of this project are, of course, 
many and varied, and affected many seg- 
ments of the community. Local taxpayers 
have concrete evidence of the valuable train- 
ing their money provides, andfas parents, 
they are pleased and interested to know that 
practical retail training is available to their 
children in the local high school. Business- 
men were made aware of the training being 
given their future employees, and citizens 
were shown the type and price of merchan- 
dise being sold locally. The students them- 
selves always benefit from a “‘doing”’ activity 
such as this. A sense of achievement and 
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pride in a job well done is fostered, and 
practical experience is gained. Community 
opinion of the business department rises 
due to the unusual and practical aspects 
of this type of program. 








Is the Stop Watch Being 


Overworked in Typewriting? 
(Continued from page 200) 


more interest and, consequently, a greater 
amount of learning. 

Comparisons are frequently made between 
straight-copy rates and (1) rates for address- 
ing envelopes, (2) rates for filling in forms, 
(3) rates for transcribing shorthand notes, 
(4) rates for typing letters, etc. Why should 
these production rates stand alone? In some 
cases the letter rate should be 50 per cent 
of the straight-copy rate; but if a large 
number of statistics or technical words are 
involved in a letter, can the typist be ex- 
pected to maintain even 50 per cent of 
straight-copy rate? 

MINIMUM STANDARDS. In many schools 
minimum straight-copy rates must be met 
to receive a certain grade or to graduate. 
Sometimes the students lose sight of the 
other skills necessary to become a good 
typist because their only goal is to type the 
specified number of words a minute so that 
they can receive an “A.” Are not letter 
setup, tabulation, centering, related knowl- 
edges, etc., of equal importance? If a student 
knows his grade hinges on his ability to type 
a certain speed, is he going to be interested 
in these other skills and knowledges? 

Straight-copy material varies in difficulty. 
‘Most typing teachers know that they can 
choose copy which is easy to type — copy 
which will enable most of their students to 
meet the minimum standards. Even two 
paragraphs with a syllable intensity of 1.25 
may not be of the same typing difficulty due 
to balanced-hand words, words with double 
letters, new vocabulary, etc. Sometimes it is 
important to choose one of these types of 
material so that all students can have the 
satisfaction of reaching a certain goal. 

Now is the time to re-evaluate the use of 
the timed writing in your teaching. Do you, 
as the teacher, always have a definite purpose 
in mind when you give a timed writing? 
Do the students always understand the 
reason (or reasons) behind the timed writing? 
Do you attempt to keep the “race and 
tension” elements out of your timed writings? 
Do you realize that you cannot teach type- 
writing by the stop watch alone? 
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“Miss Brown, what work do I have to make 
up for last Wednesday?” or “Mr. Johnson, 
how may I make up my incomplete grade 
for the last six weeks?” These questions are 
a common, everyday occurrence in the typ- 
ing teacher’s life. 

How many times have you found it nec- 
essary to interrupt the task at hand to find 
out (1) exactly what day the student was 
absent and (2) what work was covered in 
class that day? Frequently the student 
does not remember the exact date of his 
absence, so then begins a game of elimina- 
tion while he tells you which exercises he 
does not remember typing. Needless to say, 
these interruptions do not ease the nervous 
tension felt by a typing and office practice 
teacher who, day after day, teaches classes 
while, at the same time, supervising special 
jobs for the office and other teachers — such 
as stenciling programs, tests, dance tickets, 
ete. 

The problem of permitting typing students 
to make up lost work is still there in spite 
of the teacher’s busy day. Unlike the history 
or science teacher, answers such as “‘Outline 
Chapter VII and then come in for a test on 
it,” or ““Turn in a notebook on Unit X and 
take the unit test,”’ will not suffice. The fact 
remains that the typing student must not 
only become familiar with the material to be 
made up, but he must also experience typing 
it. 

Realizing, therefore, that a makeup pro- 
gram administered in a hit-or-miss fashion 
would be completely ineffective, I decided 
to try organizing a makeup program so that 
as little as possible of the students’ time and 
my time would be wasted. Here is the plan 
which has been working very successfully 
for me: 
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Throw Away Your Typing 
Makeup Worries! 


by MARY A. RUBINO, ELIZABETH-FORWARD HIGH SCHOOL 


ELIZABETH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss Rubino offers a detailed plan to eliminate the many 
teacher and student hours involved in makeup work in type- 


writing. 


The first step in organizing the makeup 
program is to make an index card file of all 
students taking typing. This file should be 
kept on top of the desk at all times, easily 
accessible to both teacher and students. If 
your department has a student secretary 
program, the typing of these cards for the 
file is excellent practice for your secretary 
in the typing of the cards and filing them 
alphabetically in the box. 

At the beginning of each class period, 
while the class is performing assigned pre- 
liminary chores, take the roll and pull out 
the cards of the absentees. At some time 
during the period when there is time, record 
the assignments for the day on each card 
and return them to the file. This makes it 
unnecessary to keep any further record of 
the student’s absence other than to check 
the name on the office attendance sheet. 

When the student is ready to make up 
work, he checks his card in the file for the 
assignments he has missed and, when the 
work is completed, writes on each paper the 
lesson and problem number of the assign- 
ment. ‘These papers should be kept in a 
separate folder for each class. After allowing 
a reasonably large number of these papers to 
accumulate, check off each completed paper 
on the student’s card, record the grades for 
those assignments which were graded, and 
destroy the other papers. It is not wise to 
permit students to check off the completed 
assignments on their cards. This is a job 
which should be done completely by the 
teacher. 

It becomes a very simple task at the end 
of a grading period to check through the 
cards in the file and pull out the cards of 
those who have not completed their makeup 
work. If a student has been out because of 
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a long illness and he is to receive an in- 
complete on his report card, this may be 
shown on the makeup card by placing 
brackets around those assignments and in- 
dicating that they may be turned in during 
the following grade period. For those who 
have had ample time to make up the work 
and have failed to do so, a notation should 
be placed beside their names in the grade 
book. This failure to complete makeup 
work should be taken into consideration 
when determining the report card grade. 

It has been my policy to allow extra 
credit for retyping assignments on which 
low grades have been given. This I call 
“grade makeup.” Students are permitted to 
hand in grade makeup only when all absent 
work has been made up. There are those 
who would argue that this practice encour- 
ages carelessness in completing the original 
assignment, since the work may be made up 
later. On the contrary, students tend to 
become frustrated upon handing in a poor 
paper if they know that they may never 
make it up. An apathetic attitude toward 
the original assignment may be discouraged 
by setting high standards on the makeup 
work. Allowing only two errors for beginning 
typists and requiring mailable copies for 
advanced students will soon convince them 
that extra credit may not be easily obtained. 

It must be emphasized that the time ele- 
ment is an important factor in a makeup 
program. If provision is not made for ample 
time for students to make up work, the pro- 
gram will become meaningless. In schools 
where the typing room is free one or two 
periods during the day, there is no problem. 
By permission students should be encouraged 
to use the room during study hall periods. 
Supervision may be handled by placing a 
reliable student in charge during these 
periods. 

A problem does exist, however, in large 
schools, where the majority of the students 
ride school buses, or where there are no 
free periods in the typing room during the 
entire day. For several years the latter 
situation has existed in my high school. 
Elizabeth-Forward High School, now a 
jointure, is going through an expansion 
period in which students who formerly 
attended other district schools are now 
transferring to their “home” school. The 
increased enrollment in the commercial 
department has necessitated the scheduling 
of classes in the typing room during every 
period in the day. 

Until the high school classes are moved to 
our new school, which is now under construc- 
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tion, I have adopted the policy of setting 
aside several class periods during the grade 
period for absent and grade makeup, and 
during at least one period in the day, when 
the class enrollment is low, students are 
permitted to come from study halls to make 
up work. 

Occasionally a makeup day may be sched- 
uled when the teacher will be away from 
school on a field trip with another group of 
students and a substitute teacher is not ob- 
tained, thereby eliminating a “lost”? day for 
students. It was on just such a day that my 
principal, who had promised to “look in” on 
my class, was impressed by the smoothness 
with which each class progressed as students 
entered the room, and after looking up their 
makeup work in the file, worked quietly all 
period, turning in their work, correctly 
identified, at the end of the period. If you 
haye found, as I have, that substitute 
teachers with a commercial background are 
almost nonexistent, try scheduling makeup 
on days when you are absent because of 
illness. Your students will soon realize that 
whether or not the “boss”’ (you, in this case) 
is around, his employees must continue 
working. 

The advantages of having a planned 
makeup program are: 

1. It saves time for the teacher. 


2. It helps to eliminate frustration on the part of 
students as a result of turning in poor assignments. 


$. It develops qualities of efficiency and reliability 
among the students. 


4. It decreases “lost” time for the students when 
used as a class project during the teacher's 
absence. 


If makeup worries plague you constantly, 
try organizing a planned program. You may 
take my word for it, the few hours spent in 
setting up the plan are more than com- 
pensated for by the hours of time-consuming 
work saved during the year. 





TYPING SPEED CHART 


Any teacher using 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING 
may obtain a typewriting speed chart 
free. Each chart provides space for forty- 
two students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed of timed tests. Suitable 
for elementary or advanced typewriting. 














SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Webster defines profession as ‘““The occupa- 
tion, if not commercial, mechanical, agri- 
cultural, or the like, to which one devotes 
oneself; a calling; as, the profession of arms, 
of teaching. ...” It is commonly believed 
that, in addition to this definition, a profes- 
sion has various other characteristics. When 
one is faced with the problem, ‘‘Are business 
teachers in a profession?”’ he can best tackle 
it from this point of view: What is the 
extent to which one binds himself to these 
obligations or characteristics of a profession? 
The degree of professionalism possessed by 
one is dependent upon the extent to which 
he possesses these characteristics of his pro- 
fession. Analyze the characteristics and then 
determine if you, as a business teacher, are a 
professional person or just a job holder? 

A PROFESSIONAL PERSON MAKES HIS JOB HIS 
LIFE’S WORK In the early days of our educa- 
tional system, many people were teachers 
because they were the only persons willing 
to serve as janitor of the school, nursemaid 
to the students, administrator and super- 
visor of the curriculum, in addition to six 
or eight hours of daily teaching duties. The 
teacher of those days was often “‘ill-prepared”’ 
in terms of today’s standards and was 
grossly overworked. Many teachers stayed 
on the job only so long as they were morally 
obligated to do so. They quickly moved on 
to more rewarding positions. Is there a real 
difference today? ‘Today’s teacher goes to 
college four years and perhaps is better 
prepared to teach; he works in modern 
buildings and most of the time under ideal 
working conditions. Many teachers work 
for only two or three years before bowing 
out to a larger salary in the business world 
or to the domestic life. And yet, can we 
blame these teachers? If we are to make 
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Business Teaching — 
A Profession or Justa Job? 


by RUSSELL A. JOHNSTON 
RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


One of the chores of teachers today is to elevate the teaching 
profession to the professional level. In this article there are 
presented a number of concrete suggestions as to how the 
prestige and salary levels of teaching can be raised. Let us 
use these check points to see whether we are helping to elevate 


the status of teachers. 


business teaching a life’s work, the “‘profes- 
sion” as a group must see that provision is 
made for better remuneration of its workers. 
It might then develop that many more 
teachers would seriously consider business 
teaching as a life’s work. Salary is of course 
not the only aspect that causes business 
teachers to leave the profession, but it is a 
predominant problem in many areas. If you 
do not chose to remain in business teaching 
because of salary, it may be because teachers 
as a group are not professional, or because 
the public has not been made aware of the 
need for professional teachers. 

A PROFESSIONAL PERSON IS A LEADER IN HIS 
community. In addition to the regular duties 
of the teacher, he should be a leader in com- 
munity activities. The business teacher 
should participate in both professional and 
civic organizations. There is a great need to 
develop and maintain such organizations 
and, for many reasons, they should be fully 
supported by teachers. For instance, it is 
through civic organizations that the prob- 
lems and needs of education are brought 
into public focus. In these organizations, 
our teachers are able to express their opinions 
and listen to the ideas of others, and it is 
through this medium of expression that much 
progress in education may come about. 

Through participation in professional or- 
ganizations, there is ample opportunity for 
the teacher to keep up to date on new hap- 
penings in business and in education. The 
business teacher should belong to and 
actively support such groups as the Na- 
tional Education Association, the United 
Business Education Association, and his 
regional and local education and business 
organizations. Everyone agrees that these 
organizations provide a great opportunity 
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for professional growth and individual ex- 
pression. While there are various factors 
that keep teachers away from these organi- 
zations, there are still thousands of business 
teachers who are active members of scores 
of professional, business, and educational 
organizations. The satisfaction and remu- 
neration for such activity may not appear 
for some time. There is so much that the 
business teacher can do to formulate and 
maintain a spirit of cooperation and provide 
for a better relationship between the home, 
the school, and business in his community. 
Do you participate in national and com- 
munity organizations? 

A PROFESSIONAL PERSON MUST HAVE ADE- 
QUATE EDUCATION AND INTERNSHIP. The busi- 
ness teacher should have been (and in most 
cases has been) graduated from a four-year 
college course leading to a bachelor’s degree. 
The teacher should have served his intern- 
ship as a student teacher in an approved 
high school, and some authorities strongly 
indicate the need for business experience as 
a part of this internship. Here again, the 
degree of professionalism possessed by an 
individual would depend somewhat on the 
extent to which he has met the many re- 
quirements. For instance, is the college 
from which he was graduated fully approved 
or accredited? Our “profession” depends 
upon the colleges to prepare its potential 
teachers so that they meet all the special 
requirements. The business teacher must 
have had the required hours in each subject- 
matter area of business, required hours in 
areas of business other than those he will 
teach, required credits in methods as well 


as his required academic courses. Education * 


is an on-going, progressive sort of endeavor 
and cannot stop with the termination of 
formal school training. It is for this reason 
that the teacher should increase his knowl- 
edge through active participation in organi- 
zations in which he can express his own 
ideas and listen to new ideas of others. If 
the teacher has had no business experience, 
he surely has the obligation to his profession 
to gain some. This can be done during sum- 
mer vacations or, if possible, during the 
academic year. 

A PROFESSIONAL PERSON SHOULD CONSIDER 
SERVICE OVER PERSONAL GAIN. In an ideal 
situation, teachers should bind themselves 
to their obligations without too much 
thought to personal gain. At least where 
feasible, material gains should be secondary. 
In a great many situations, and contrary to 
much opinion, teachers do put service above 
personal gain. Day in and day out, thou- 
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sands of underpaid teachers educate our 
youth for positions that often pay more 
than the teachers themselves earn. However, 
many teachers who are conscientious, hard- 
working people do leave the “profession” 
for material reasons. These teachers often 
feel that the welfare of their families is at 
stake, and the teaching field may then lose 
a good educator. We should strive for higher 
salaries, but such thoughts should be sec- 
ondary to service. Closely related to this 
characteristic is one that states that a pro- 
fessional person’s status is recognized on the 
basis of his worth. All too frequently, this 
is not the case in business teaching or in 
any other teaching job. The salary scales 
of those areas in which no provision is made 
for salary increases on the basis of merit 
gives evidence of the truth of this premise. 

A PROFESSIONAL PERSON PUTS HIS TRUST IN A 
GROUP OF SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHIC LEARN- 
incs. This characteristic is perhaps a more 
recent example of how education has made 
some progress toward professionalizing. The 
modern concepts of education are based 
somewhat on psychological principles and 
are generally in use in business education, 
particularly in the skill subjects. From a 
scientific and philosophic viewpoint, edu- 
cators probably meet this requirement. For 
example, a great deal of our teaching today 
in shorthand and typing is based on psycho- 
logical principles of learning. Likewise, 
many of our teaching techniques go back 
to Socratic methods of teaching. 

A PROFESSIONAL PERSON HAS HIS LEGAL 
STATUS DEFINED BY LAW. Most states have 
certification requirements that must be met 
by all who wish to teach in the public schools. 
However, there are many who teach today 
who are not fully certified but are doing 
their job (and doing it well) on the basis 
of some sort of local permit. However, 
would you go to a doctor who had no license 
to practice? 

A PROFESSIONAL PERSON MUST POSSESS UN- 
QUESTIONABLE CHARACTER AND ABILITY. Busi- 
ness teachers, as a rule, are well trained and 
do possess ability in their field. Ability 
alone does not make for good teaching. The 
teacher must apply this ability in a resource- 
ful, intelligent, and enthusiastic manner. 
How often have you failed to apply your 
fullest abilities to the teaching problem at 
hand? Ability implies competence in subject 
matter, as well as the capacity to help stu- 
dents acquire and apply the knowledge they 
have learned. 

The public demands that teachers posses 

(Concluded on page 209) 
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The importance of common business knowl- 
edges, competencies, and skills to people 
representing the various major occupational 
categories was measured by use of a rating 
scale applied to the importance attached to 
each topic by people in the various occupa- 
tions. The rating scale used in this study 
was based on values assigned from zero (no 
importance) to 4.5 (very important). 

The importance of each of the basic busi- 
ness knowledges, competencies, and skills 
was computed from this scale for all people 
and for business people and nonbusiness 
people separately. The divergence of the 
rating of each of the two special groups from 
the rating given by all people was computed. 

There were 855 individuals studied repre- 
senting 425 from nonbusiness occupations 
and 430 from business occupations. U. S. 
Census classifications were used in classifying 
occupations. The nonbusiness occupational 
group includes housewives, farmers or farm 
managers, craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
workers, operatives and kindred workers, 
service workers, farm laborers, and common 
laborers. The business occupational category 
included professional persons; managers of 
stores, mills, and factories, clerical workers 
such as secretaries, typists, bookkeepers; 
and sales workers of all types. 

It is significant as a finding that of the 
299 items in this study, 276 items were con- 
sidered only slightly more important by the 
business people than by the nonbusiness 
people. There were 22 items considered less 
important by the business people than by 
the nonbusiness people, and one item was 
given an equal importance rating by both 
groups of people. Although the business 
people rated more of the items higher than 
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This article is based on a study made by Mr 
partial requirement for his doctor’s degree obtained from 
New York University. A complete summary of the disserta- 
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The Importance of 
Business Information to 
People in All Occupations 


by E. C. McGILL, HEAD, BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPORIA, KANSAS 


- McGill as a 


stamped envelope. 


the nonbusiness people, the differences in the 
ratings are relatively insignificant. 

From the response obtained in this study, 
it seems evident that it is more important 
to select the subject matter to be included 
in a basic business education course designed 
to serve the needs of all people rather than 
to attempt to set up two different courses — 
one designed to serve business people and 
the other designed to serve nonbusiness 
people. 

This study tends to point out that instead 
of there being a distinction between the 
business knowledges, competencies, and 
skills considered important by business and 
nonbusiness people, there is only a slight 
difference in the degree of importance at- 
tached to the items studied. The nonbusiness 
people tend to rate most of the items a little 
less important than do the business people. 
However, such differences in importance 
ratings do not seem to be great enough’to be 
considered important in planning the content 
of a basic business course for all boys and 
girls in the high school. 


Partial Frequency Listing of Topics Studies 





The topics without regard to group classi- 
fication are listed in order of importance as 
rated by all people studied in this investiga- 
tion. 

The following fifty topics have been given 
ratings from 3.25 to 3.66 and should prob- 
ably be considered very important: 

How to make out personal income tax returns 


How to write personal checks 

How to make change 

How to keep personal deposit and check records 

How to keep records of personal business affairs 

How to reconcile your check book balance with the 
bank balance shown by the bank statement 
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How to keep cash records 

How to choose ways to invest money for future use 

How to handle money when traveling 

How to choose the appropriate type of endorsement 
when endorsing checks 

How to send money safely by mail 

When to stop payment on checks 

How to manage the family budget 

How to judge the value of a home that is being 
purchased 

How to develop a desirable business personality 

How to prepare a budget for spending income 

How to use the dictionary for determining meanings 
of words 

How to add rapidly 

How to multiply 

How to evaluate goods so as to make a wise purchase 

How to choose places for investing money 

How to subtract rapidly 

How to look up a telephone number in a telephone 
directory 

How to determine the best way of investing money 
for later use 

Whether it is best to put surplus money in a savings 
account, checking account, or in bonds 

How to compute U. S. income tax 

How to select the appropriate type of life insurance 

Whether it is wiser to use credit, or to wait until the 
money for a purchase is available 

What personal records should be kept 

How to apply successfully for a job in one’s chosen 
occupation 

How to use the dictionary for determining pro- 
nunciation 

How to identify the opportunities for advancement 
on the job 

How to recognize chances for advancement on the 
job 

What personal records and papers should be filed 

How to use a telephone directory 

How to read labels so as really to understand the 
relative quality of the product 

How to select the best place to train for one’s 
selected occupation 

How to manage personal financial affairs 

How to safeguard your money when cashing checks 
for others 


The general cost of credit to the person who uses it 


How a person’s credit rating is established 

How to divide whole numbers and decimals 

How to compute state income tax 

How to write letters placing an order for merchandise 
When it is wise to buy on the installment plan 

How to protect money you may lend to others 
How to make the occupational choice 

How to prepare a statement of income and expense 
How to report an insurance claim 

What records should be kept for personal accounts 


Conclusions: 


1. Although it has been considered that a 
different set of basic business information 
should be taught business people from that 
taught nonbusiness people, the findings of 
this study indicate otherwise. This study 
was based upon the assumption by many 
people that there is a difference in the im- 
portance of basic business competencies, 
knowledges, and skills to business people as 
compared to nonbusiness people. However, 
with very rare exceptions, the judgment of 
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the business and nonbusiness people agree 
amazingly as to the importance of the topics 
considered. Jt is concluded that there is not 
enough difference in importance to justify 
offering separate basic business courses for 
those young people planning to go into 
business and those planning to go into non- 
business activities. 

2. It is concluded that when an entire 
cross-section of the population is considered, 
those topics dealing with basic concepts do 
not seem important, since most people feel 
that these things have little or no influence 
on their daily lives. 

3. The data gathered in this study reveal! 
that all people consider topics on how to 
choose an occupation very important. The 
category on choice of an occupation was 
given the highest rating of any of the 16 
knowledge and competency groups by both 
the business and nonbusiness people. The 
business people gave an over-all importance 
rating of 3.42 from a possible maximum 
rating of 4.5, and the nonbusiness people 
gave a rating of 3.11 to this entire category. 
In view of these findings, it is concluded that 
one of the most valuable units of instruction 
in a basic business course should be the 
factors and procedures in choosing an occu- 
pation. 

4. The importance attached by both the 
business and nonbusiness people to such a 
large number of the topics studied in this 
investigation shows that these business 
knowledges, competencies, and skills are 
valuable to all people and should be con- 
sidered as a part of the general business 
education for everyday living. 

5. The topics pertaining to the business 
skill phase of business education were con- 
sidered much less important than those 
pertaining to general personal use. It seems 
evident that business skills such as: “How 
to take notes in shorthand,” “How to make 
charts and graphs to interpret financial in- 
formation,’’ ‘“How to operate a duplicating 
machine,” and “How to operate a calculating 
machine in doing division, multiplication, 
and subtraction” cannot be considered as an 
important part of basic business education 
for everyone. On the other hand, those 
knowledges, competencies, and skills such as 
making out personal income tax returns, 
keeping personal records, managing family 
budgets, and reconciling cash and check book 
balances are considered very important by 
all people. It is further evident that those 
knowledges and competencies pertaining to 
how to choose an occupation, consumer 
buying, record keeping and filing, money, 
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and credit are considered more important to 
all people than those knqwledges and com- 
petencies pertaining to travel and transpor- 
tation, management of business affairs, legal] 
aspects of business and personal business 
skills. 

6. Since it is evident that the basic busi- 
ness knowledges, competencies, and skills 
included in this study are about equal in 
importance for both business and non- 
business people, it is concluded that ways 
and means should be- found to include in- 
struction in these areas in the elementary 
education programs and the core curriculum 
programs. This means that it will be neces- 
sary for teachers of primary, intermediate 
work, and core curriculum teachers to re- 
ceive instruction in basic business knowl- 
edges, competencies, and skills as a part of 
their professional preparation. 


Recommendations: 





1. In order to provide more accurate in- 
formation for textbook writers in the basic 
business area, we need to learn more about 
what eighth grade boys and girls know in 
the various basic business categories. In 
order to develop a better understanding of 
what youth has assimilated through im- 
proved living standards and environmental 
conditioning, it is recommended that re- 
search be conducted to find out knowledges 
possessed by youth before they enroll in 
basic business courses. 

2. The topics pertaining to basic economic 
concepts that are generally considered funda- 
mental to the American way of life seem to 
be considered less important than those 
topics pertaining to recognized “personal- 
use” knowledges, competencies, and skills. 
It is recommended that further study be 
made to determine why this condition exists 
and what may be done to help people realize 
the importancé of learning basic economic 
concepts. 

3. Other places in the U. S. should be 
selected for further study and should repre- 
sent conditions as diverse from those found 
in Kansas as possible. Every possible means 
of validation should be made before business 
education conclusively embarks upon a 
program of business education as a basic 
element in general education for all people. 

4. Apparently, successful methods which 
will insure a continued demand for the 
course by all students have not been well 
developed. Further study is needed to 
determine the most effective methods of 
teaching these basic business knowledges 
and skills needed by all people. 
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5. Since it is evident that these basic 
business knowledges, competencies, and 
skills are important to all people in all occu- 
pations, ways and means should be studied 
to determine methods for teaching such 
knowledges, competencies, and skills as a 
part of the basic elementary education 
program and as a part of the core program 
for all people. 





Business Teaching — 
A Profession or Just a Job? 


(Continued from page 206) 


the highest character. Every parent feels 
that his child’s character is at stake and 
must be protected and safeguarded at all 
times. As are all public servants, the teacher 
is carefully scrutinized before being hired 
and then observed by the public he serves at 
all times. Character is very important and 
no business teacher can pose as a professional 
person who does not possess the highest 
standards of character and honesty. 

A PROFESSIONAL PERSON MUST WORK AND 
BEHAVE IN ACCORDANCE WITH A CODE OF ETHICS. 
This characteristic is closely related to the 
previous one. The ability of individual mem- 
bers to conform to a code of ethics cannot 
be bought with higher salaries or forced 
by administrators. It is earned through 
conscientious, honest, sincere, and hard- 
working service by the members of the 
teaching profession. When the individual 
teacher’s work and behavior reach these 
goals, the teaching profession will be able 
to develop and maintain a workable code of 
ethics. 

It is difficult for us as business teachers to 
classify ourselves as professional or non- 
professional people. However, we cannot 
say that a group of people comprise a pro- 
fession when some members fall short of 
their obligations to that field. If we as 
business teachers want to be considered 
members of a professional group, we must 
first prove that we are professional people. 
We must do our part as individuals to be- 
come professional persons and help our col- 
leagues to meet their obligations. Teachers 
need to become professional people, for in 
doing so we will gain greater respect from 
the public we serve. As the respect and 
admiration grow, salaries will increase. Most 
of all, through our constant daily efforts, we 
must make our communities aware of the 
need for “professional” teachers. When we 
do so, schools will demand and secure “‘pro- 
fessional educators.” 
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Most of the teaching procedures discussed 
in this article apply to the teaching of any 
business subject; however, some of the 
procedures apply distinctly to the teaching 
of business machines alone. When using the 
term “business machines,” the author is 
referring to key-driven calculators, rotary 
calculators, and adding-listing machines. 
All of the information in this article is 
directed toward the teaching of these three 
types of machines, and the procedures apply 
whether the class is organized on the battery 
plan, the integrated plan, or the rotation 
plan. 

In many schools the business machines 
classes are taught by a teacher who is hoping 
that he will not have to teach this subject 
the next school year. This situation is 
certainly not conducive to helping to make 
the machines classes more attractive and 
interesting to students. The teacher should 
realize that there is much improvement that 
can be made in his teaching procedures. 
Once he has come to this realization, he 
should develop some definite concepts for 
the improvement of instruction in his busi- 
ness machines classes. The topics that follow 
are some suggestions which this business 
machines teacher may wish to observe during 
the next semester of the course. 

MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION THE FIRST DAY. 
The students should be shown by the en- 
thusiasm of the ‘teacher that business ma- 
chines is really a course from which they 
will receive a large amount of useful infor- 
mation and skill. Even if the teacher may 
prefer to teach bookkeeping or shorthand, 
he should not let his students know this. 
He should help the students to realize that 
any course offered in the business education 
department is an important part of their 
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Some Definite Teaching 
Procedures for 
Business Machines 


by CALVIN KENNEDY, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


A machines course can become very routine and dull for 
both teacher and students unless some specific teaching 
plans are made. Follow the suggestions of Mr. Kennedy for 


upgrading the course. 


training program. The first day of class is 
important in any subject, and the first day 
of business machines may well determine 
the-amount of interest with which the stu- 
dents continue their semester of the class. 
THE BUSINESS MACHINES COURSE SHOULD BE A 
CHALLENGE. Nothing can impede the learning 
of a group to any greater extent than the 
idea, on the part of a class, that the subject 
in which they are enrolled is one which they 
can pass with very little effort. The business 
machines class should offer a challenge to 
the students, as well as to the teacher. Too 
often the students have formed an opinion 
that the class is one in which they can make 
a good grade by just being in class most of 
the time. It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to see that the students put forth a great 
deal of effort to attain the high standards 
of the class. The teacher should not cause 


. the students to believe that business ma- 


chines is a difficult course; however, at the 
same time, they should be challenged to 
put forth their best efforts throughout the 
semester. 

TEACH ARITHMETIC, AND PLENTY OF IT. 
Arithmetic is one of the most perplexing and 
challenging problems of the teacher of busi- 
ness machines. In many cases the solution 
will not be obtained by reteaching; it will 
come from teaching arithmetic. Much of the 
arithmetic that the students learned in 
previous years will have been forgotten 
because it has not been used, and the busi- 
ness machines teacher will be frustrated until 
he accepts this problem and takes definite 
steps to correct the deficiency. 

The importance of the decimal point 
should be stressed from the very first day 
of class. Perhaps no other part of business 
machines classes causes as many errors as 
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the misplaced decimal; therefore, the im- 
portance of this “small dot” cannot be 
overemphasized. Show the students how 
3 yards of cloth at 27 cents per yard costs 
only 81 cents. After working this simple 
problem on the blackboard, demonstrate 
that many people will compute that 314 
yards of cloth at 2714 cents per yard will 
cost $893.75. 

Many students enter the class with the 
idea that they will not have to worry about 
arithmetic; the machine will now take care 
of the arithmetic. One of the first things 
that the teacher should do is to completely 
discourage this idea. After the students 
become aware that they must know more 
arithmetic, take steps to teach the principles 
of arithmetic that must be used in class and 
in the business office. During the early days 
of the semester, give a short pencil-and- 
paper test that involves the troublesome 
parts of arithmetic. Some of the types of 
problems that should be included in the 
test are as follows: use of per cents, multi- 
plication by decimals, changing of per cents 
to decimals, and changing of decimals to 
per cents. The results of the test can be 
tabulated to show the principles which 
must be taught. 

MAKE DAILY ASSIGNMENTS WHENEVER POS- 
sIBLE. Students need an assignment each 
day that will show them the immediate goal 
that they need to reach. Telling the stu- 
dents that they are to start at the front of 
the book and work as far as they can, is 
not enough; they should have an assignment 
which is due at the end of the class period. 
These daily assignments can be worked out 
after a semester or two to provide enough 
drill to keep the class working profitably 
from the beginning of the period until the 
dismissal bell rings. 

REVIEW OFTEN. Too often the students 
perform one of the machine processes dur- 
ing the first day or two and never use the 
process again during the rest of the semester. 
The assignments should be organized in such 
a way as to use the basic principles of the 
operation of the machine more than once. 
One effective method is to have a review 
assignment once every week or two to con- 
solidate all the different principles that have 
been studied. This brings about spiral 
learning that can be as effective in business 
machines as it is in the learning of book- 
keeping. 

TEST OFTEN. Short tests of the “pop 
quiz” variety can be used very effectively. 
A test of this type can be given in about ten 
or fifteen minutes at the beginning of the 
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week and at any other time to keep the class 
on its toes. These tests should be composed 
of about ten problems each from familiar 
type of work. They are excellent for motiva- 
tion, but they also give a quick evaluation 
of the students’ knowledge of the topics that 
have been covered. One or two of these 
tests can be given each week 

Long tests that last for thirty minutes or 
an hour should be given at the conclusion 
of each large unit of instruction and/or at 
the close of the rotation period. The number 
of tests of this type to be used depends 
upon the organization of the course, but 
they should be given only after a definite 
review of the principles over which the 
students are to be tested. 

READ PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS. Numer- 
ous articles are published monthly in the 
business education periodicals pertaining to 
methods of teaching business machines. 
A very good source of information is the 
series of articles prepared by Raymond C. 
Goodfellow and published in the Septem- 
ber, 1941, to May, 1942, issues of Tue 
BaLance Sueet. Although these articles 
were written fifteen years ago, they contain 
suggestions that can be used to good advan- 
tage in the teaching of business machines at 
the present time. 

concLusion. The business machines class 
can be a challenge to the students only if 
it is a challenge to the teacher. It is hoped 
that the suggestions that are given here will 
permeate the thinking of the business ma- 
chines teacher in such a way as to make him 
realize that his class is really worth teaching. 





BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 
AWARD PINS 








Schools that use QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND ACCOUNTING, 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING by McKinsey and Piper, COL- 
LEGE ACCOUNTING, or COLLEGE TYPE- 
WRITING may obtain gold, si!ver; and bronze 
pins to use as achievement awards. These are 
available at very reasonable prices. For in- 
formation write for a descriptive circular. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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A FUNCTIONAL, PRACTICAL, 
CONCRETE BOOK FOR 
EASY MASTERY OF 
FUNDAMENTALS AND 
APPLICATION... 
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By Curry and Piper 
6% Edition 
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APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is by far the most popular book in its field 
because it is planned for easy teaching and easy mastery. Each principle is 
introduced and developed through its application in some practical, everyday 
personal or business problem. This applied presentation builds skill in handling 
the simple arithmetical computations and.also teaches how the fundamental 
processes are used in a personal or business transaction. The student sees a 
reason for studying arithmetic. 


Retention of principles and applications is assured 
through planned periodic cumulative reviews. Drills for 
speed and accuracy and supplementary problems are given 
in special sections at the end of the book. 


An optional workbook anda set of achievement tests are 
available. A solutions book and a teachers’ manual will 
be furnished free when APPLIED BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC is adopted for class use. 


fey 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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CLASSROOM AND PROFESSIONAL 


Speed Class at Stenotype ’ 
Institute of Washington 


Shown in the picture below are members 
of the day school court reporting department 
at the Stenotype Institute of Washington, 
D. C., working for diamond pins at 250 words 
per minute. All write 200 words per minute 
and more. 

Instructors (standing left to right): Esther 
Madden, former instructor at A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma; John Doran, for- 
mer reporter at the District of Columbia 
Board of Education; Isobel Douglas, former 
chief of government educational training. 


Center row, left to right: Joseph Stahlberg, 
Mitchell Shugart, Rita Sowada, Albert 
Blair, Sylvia Knauss, Sylvia Hadley, Paul 
Gazdayka. 


Front row, left to right: Nancy Jones, 
Charles Kelsea, Margaret LeStrange, Doris 
Strack. 

Students absent when picture was taker: 
Evelyn Honcik, Sam Mortelette, Orpha 
Bros, Alvin Emineth, Ray Little, Evelyn 
Giovanetti. 











A listing of summer school courses will be published in the April and May issues of The Balance Sheet. 
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® who need an inten Re 
sive basic review 


IEINGALIISIBT | « wre acod «cour 


THE EASY WAY 


By Norman Schachter 


a Dele 


® who have a lagging 
interest in grammar 











ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a workbook-textbook geared to the 
modern student. It is spicy and lively and will appeal especially 
to those students who dislike grammar or who are looking for some- 
thing different and challenging. It is filled with examples and ex- 
ercises based on topics that are popular 
with the average student. A series of 
try-out exercises are provided to pro- 
mote confidence in the student before 
doing a written assignment. 


The author has made most effective use 
of instructive pictorial cartoons to add 
zest and motivation to a sometimes dull 
subject. They help to put across points 
of English that otherwise might be mean- 
ingless or misunderstood. 


Four achievement tests are now available. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Huffman, New President 
of S.B.E.A. 


At the 34th annual 
convention of the 
Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association, held 
at the George Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Asheville, North 
Carolina, on Novem- 
ber 22-24, Dr. Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, was 
elected president. The 
other officers are: first 
vice-president, Dr. Theo- 
dore Woodward, George 
Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee; second vice-president, Dr. Z. S. 
Dickerson, State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama; secretary, Eleanor Patrick, Chester 
City Schools, Chester, South Carolina; treas- 
urer, Vernon Anderson, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky. 

The theme for the convention was “‘Chal- 
lenges for Business Education in the Next 
Century.” The meeting was highlighted by 
talks given by noted leaders in the field of 
business education. 

At the last general session it was decided 
that the 1957 convention city will be Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

- a + 














Dr. Huffman 


International Business 
Education Centennial Tour 


In June, 1957, North Texas State College, 
Denton, is planning to conduct a study tour 
to Mexico for the International Society for 
Business Education, following the special 
one-week centennial celebration in Dallas. 
It will probably be a two or three credits’ 
course. 

The tour of Mexico will be from June 21, 
when the trip leaves from Dallas for San 
Antonio. The itinerary will include many 
of the larger and more famous cities in 
Mexico, terminating at Mexico City on July 2. 

From Mexico City many side tours are 
planned to surrounding communities. The 
tour will leave Mexico City for the United 
States on Sunday, July 6. 

All persons on the tour are expected to 
be members of the International Society for 
Business Education. For further information 
send your inquiries directly to Dr. Vernon 
Payne, North Texas State College, Denton. 
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Tri-State Meeting 


The annual Tri-State Business Education 
Association convention was held on Novem- 
ber 2 and 3 at the Sherwyn Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

The convention was opened with a talk 
given by Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

The Saturday sessions included the very 
popular sectional meetings on typewriting, 
bookkeeping, office practice, shorthand, and 
transcription. 

The convention ended at the Saturday 
luncheon with a talk given by Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh. 

The following is a list of the officers for 
the coming year: president, Dr. Robert L. 
Grubbs, University of Pittsburgh; first vice- 
president, Robert Lynch, Johnstown High 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; second 
vice-president, Margaret Winch, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh; secre- 
tary, Sue L. Redcay, The Robert Morris 
School, Pittsburgh; treasurer, Athena A. 
Saphos, Oliver High School, Pittsburgh; 
directors, Raymond F. Makowski, Aspinwall 
High School, Aspinwall, Pennsylvania, and 
Helen Widener, Bellefield Girls Vocational 
High School, Pittsburgh, (outgoing presi- 
dent). 


Eyster Heads Coordinating 
Committee 


Dr. Elvin S. Eyster of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, was elected chairman of the 
Coordinating Committee on Collegiate Prob- 
lems of Teacher Education at a meeting in 
Washington on October 6 and 7. 

This coordinating committee is composed 
of leaders in all fields of teacher education. 





CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY 
for 
BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition 


by Bassett and Agnew 


A Certificate of Proficiency is available for 
BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition. These 
will be furnished free in quantity to teachers 
using BUSINESS FILING and FILING 
OFFICE PRACTICE. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student activity is an important part of 
GENERAL BUSINESS. The following end- 
of-lesson material will be attractive and 
interesting to your students: 


Improving Your Business Vocabulary 
— Each new business term is italicized and 
defined when first used in the textual 
material. These terms are summarized at 
the end of each lesson. 


Checking What You Have Read — 
Questions and statements are given to 
facilitate the student's understanding of the 
material covered in the lesson. 


Applying What You Have Learned — 
Problems are presented to apply the prin- 
ciples that have been covered and to 
develop the ability to think through a 
problem situation. 


Related Business Problems — Simple 
correlated arithmetic problems are given 
to provide practice and to build skill in 
making the computations necessary for a 
complete understanding of the everyday 
business situations presented in each 


CLASSROOM SUPPLIES lesson. 
® Workbook for each semester 


* Six tests and an examination for 


each semester SOUTH-WESTE 


* Comprehensive teachers’ manual (Specialists in Busi 
(free to teachers) Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. §Ch: 





A student-centered book 


& geared to the interests and 
abilities of modern youth. 


GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


The product of thirty years of successful use, 
| development, refinement, and improvement. 


he practical, rich content of GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, 
lus the realistic classroom aids, assures your students a meaningful 
ind interesting experience. 


ach part or assignment in GENERAL BUSINESS is approximately of 
pqual length. The first unit introduces the student to what modern 
business is and how it serves the individual. Unit II covers the uses of 
oney and banking facilities from the standpoint of an ordinary citizen. 
Other subjects are introduced in logical order 

ntil the student is guided, in the final unit, in 

he choosing of a career. 


[The whole story of the appeal of GENERAL 
BUSINESS to your students cannot be told here. 
t must be used in your classes to find out how 
pifective it really is. 


MPUBLISHING CO. 


imnd Economic Education) 


. ¥Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 








A.C.B.S. Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools was held 
at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, 
California, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of NACBS. The officers of ACBS 
are: chairman, Dr. Jay W. Miller, president, 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; vice-chairman, Bruce F. 
Gates, president emeritus, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa; and _ secretary-treasurer, 
Harold B. Post, dean, Post Junior College, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

The first closed meeting of ACBS was held 
Wednesday evening, November 7, at which 
time the commission passed upon new mem- 
bership application of schools. 


At the second session of ACBS on Thurs- 
day morning, November 8, which was open 
to the public, considerable time was devoted 


to a consideration of what constitutes a 


one-year business school and a. two-year 
business school. After a full discussion, it 
was agreed that the criteria should be 
interpreted to mean that a one-year business 
school is one with courses of from 36 to 52 
weeks in length or with courses comprising 
30 to 48 semester hours; and that a two-year 
business school is one with courses of from 
72 to 104 weeks in length or with courses 
comprising 60 to 96 semester hours. 


The second public session of ACBS was 
in the form of an accreditation workshop 
presided over by Dr. Miller on Saturday 
morning, November 10. James K. Kincaid, 
president, Miller School of Business, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, made a report of progress of 
ACBS which indicated that at the present 
time there are on the accredited list of ACBS, 
18 junior colleges of business, 91 two-year 
business schools, and 35 one-year business 
schools. The remainder of the morning was 
devoted to the topic, “A School Catalogue; 
What Should It Include?” with Dr. John 
Humphreys, president, Humphreys College, 
Stockton, California, presiding. Speakers on 
the topic included: Grace Ball, owner, Grace 
Ball Secretarial School, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; H. O. Balls, president, Nashville 
Business College, Nashville, Tennessee; Ray 
Baxandall, president, The Baxandall Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; and Floyd A. 
Doty, president, Blair Business College, Inc., 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. A feature of the 
workshop was an exhibit of private business 
school catalogues arranged by I. W. Stevens, 
Jr., of Henager School of Business, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 
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The following members of ACBS were 
appointed for a two-year term: Dwayne 
Orton, editor of Think and educational 
consultant for International Business Ma- 
chines, New York, New York; J. Wiliam 
Harrison, Jr., Personnel Division, E. I. 
duPont De Nemours and Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; and Dr. R. D. Mat- 
thews, professor of education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


N.A.C.B.S. Public Relations 


Program 





At its annual conven- 
tion in San Fraricisco, 
November 7-10, the Na- 
tional Association and 
Council of Business 
Schools adopted a public 
relations program, the 
objective of which is to 
generate American ac- 
ceptance and support of 
business schools and col- 
leges, under the guidance 
of Dr. S. M. Vinocour, 
public relations counsel. 
One of the important 
technical objectives 
of the program is to 
glamorize the business college graduate, in 
the same sense that the engineers, nurses, 
doctors, lawyers, and scientists have been 
glamorized in the public mind. To this end, 
an extensive and intensive public relations 
program, including an active publicity 
campaign, is to be waged. One of the special 
projects of this program is to prepare and 
distribute to NACBS members, the special 
“self-help” Public Relations Kit. 

Dr. Vinocour has an A.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, an M.A. 
degree from the University of Nevada, and a 
Ph.D. degree from Penn State University. 
Dr. Vinocour has written press releases and 
reports summarizing current trends of 
American public opinion. He has conducted 
leadership training courses for professional 
associations. He has dealt with national and 
international figures and with the country’s 
leading magazines. He has dealt with gov- 
ernmental officials at all levels. 

As special assistant to President Rhee of 
Korea, Dr. Vinocour indoctrinated the 
Secretariat of the President’s office in 
modern office management. 














Dr. Vinocour 
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Rider College Plans 
New Campus 


Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, was 
founded ninety-one years ago and for thirty- 
five years has been in its present location in 
Trenton. 

Dr. Franklin F. Moore, president, recently 
announced that Rider College has started a 
ten-year program of expansion amounting to 
$10 million dollars on a tract of ground 
consisting of 139 acres between Lawrence- 
ville and Trenton. The college is looking 
forward to an enrollment of 3,000 students. 

When the expansion program is completed 
and the college moves to the new campus, 
there will be housing facilities for 1,500 
students. 

Dr. Moore also announced a grant of 
$190,000 to Rider College from the Ford 
Foundation. This grant will be used to 
supplement faculty salaries. 


New Mexico Meeting 


The theme of the New Mexico Business 
Education Association convention, held in 
Albuquerque in October, was “The Secre- 
tary.” 

Talks concerning the secretary in business 
and education were given by: Mrs. Anna M. 
Adams, Certified Professional Secretary, 
Houston, Texas; H. Wilson Maglidt, depart- 
ment manager, Staff Administration Service 
Department, Sandia Corporation, Sandia 
Base, Albuquerque; Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, 
dean of the Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries, North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas. 

The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion are as follows: chairman, Helen Shipp, 
Albuquerque High School; vice-chairman, 
A. G. Everett, Valley High School, Albu- 
querque; secretary, Mrs. Daisy Dobeck, 
Valley High School, Albuquerque; treasurer, 
Jean Marsh, Albuquerque High School. 


Pi Omega Pi Convention 


The annual Pi Omega Pi convention was 
held at the time of the National Business 
Teachers Association meeting at the Palmer 
House in Chicago on December 27-29. 

The highlight of the convention was a 
talk given by Dr. D. D. Lessenberry at the 
luncheon on Saturday, December 29. 
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NEW 2: Edition 
ALPHABETIC 
INDEXING 


By Fisher 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING is a text- 
book-workbook that can be used for 
an intensive, basic course in indexing 
or for supplementary use in advanced 
typewriting, shorthand, general busi- 
ness, or office practice classes. It 
consists of twenty-three simple alpha- 
betic indexing rules, sixteen index- 
ing exercises, seven card-filing jobs, 
and two achievement tests. 


The indexing rules are divided into 
three groups of related names. The 
learning plan for each group con- 
sists of studying brief text presenta- 
tions of alphabetic indexing rules, 
indexing a list of names according to 
the rules presented, and filing a 
number of cards in a realistic filing 
job. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 





New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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N.A.B.T.T.I. Meeting in Chicago 





The Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago will be the meet- 
ing place of the National 
Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions convention from 
February 14 to 16, 1957. 
The theme of the meet- 
ing will be ““Research and 
the Business Teacher.” 
At this time there will be 
combined and related 
programs of the 
N.A.B.T.T.1., the U. S. 
Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society for Busi- 
ness Education, the 
U.B.E.A. Research Foundation for Business 
Education, and the Administrators’ Division 
of the U.B.E.A. The highlight of this year’s 
program will be the special group conferencés 
on research in specialized areas. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, president of 
N.A.B.T.T.L, will officially open the conven- 
tion at 1:15 p.m. on Tuesday, February 14. 
Dr. Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, is president of U.B.E.A.; 
Dr. Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State Uni- 


versity, University Park, is president of the 
U. S. Chapter of the International Society 
for Business Education; and Dr. Erwin M. 


Keithley, University of California, Los 
Angeles, is president of the U.B.E.A. Re- 
search Foundation. 


Following is a brief outline of the scheduled 
programs: 


Thursday, February 14 


1:15 p.m.—2:30 P.M. 
Official opening of the N.A.B.T.T.I. convention 


First General Session: 


Keynote Addresses: 

“Research in Teacher Education’ — Harold C. 
Abelson, dean, School of Education, City College 
of New York 

“Research in Business” — Eugene Miller, associate 
managing editor of Business W eek 

“Research in Business Education” — H. G. Enter- 
line, professor of business education, Indiana 
University 





Thursday, February 14 


N.A.B.T.T.I. GROUP CONFERENCES 
2:45 p.M.—4:15 P.M. 
Group I — Research in the Secretarial Studies 


Chairman: Donald C. Fuller, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville 
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Recorder: Katherine Humphrey, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Reporter: Harves Rahe, Southern Illinois Uni- 


versity, Carbondale 
Group IT — Research in Bookkeeping and Accounting 





Chairman: John E. Binnion, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 

Recorder: Melvin R. Sims, Arkansas State Col- 
lege, State College 

Reporter: Wayne House, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 


Group III — Research in Distributive Education 





Chairman: John A. Beaumont, [Illinois State 
Board of Vocational Education, Springfield 

Recorder: Betty Jane Phillips, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Reporter: Peter G. Haines, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing 


Group IV — Research in Social Business Subjects 


Chairman: George W. Anderson, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Recorder: (To be announced) 
~-Reporter: Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


Group V — Research in Student Teaching 








Chairman: Vernon V. Payne, West Texas State 
College, Denton 

Recorder: Maxie Lee Work, University High 
School, University of Mississippi, University 

Reporter: Robert Swanson, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 


Group VI — Research in Handling Increased En- 
rollments 


Chairman: R. L. Thistlethwaite, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb 

Recorder: Harold Binford, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado 

Reporter: Stephen Meyer, Alma College, Alma, 
Michigan 





Group VII — Curriculum Research for Business 
Teacher Education 








Chairman: Russell J. Hosler, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

Recorder: Jessie May Smith, University of Oregon, 
Eugene 

Reporter: Kelsie G. Keeys, Jr., Southern Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Thursday, February 14 


7:30 p.M.—9:45 P.M. 
Joint Session with the Administrators’ Division of 


U.B.E.A. 
Friday, February 15 


9:00 a.M.-10:15 A.M. 
Continuation of Thursday’s discussions 


10:30 a.M.-11:00 a.m. 
N.A.B.T.T.I.— Summation of Group Conferences 


11:00 a.m.-11:45 A.M. 
N.A.B.T.T.I. — “Open Forum” questions and opin- 
ions on research known and research needed in 

business education 
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12:00 Noon-1:45 p.m. 


Fellowship Luncheon 

2:15 p.m.—3:30 P.M. 

Joint Session with the Research Foundation of the 
United Business Education Association 

3:45 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Joint Session with the International Division of 
U.B.E.A. 

7:30 p.m.—10:30 P.M. 

Joint Session with the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education 


“-~« 


Saturday, February 16 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation Clinics 
10:45 a.M.-11:30 a.m. 
N.A.B.T.T.1. — Annual Business Meeting 








Pennsylvania Meeting 


The Tenth Annual Conference for 
Teachers and Administrators of eastern 
Pennsylvania was held at the Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College on 
November 3, 1956. Jerry Robinson, associate 
editor of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, was the featured speaker at the busi- 
ness education sectional meeting. “The 
Teaching of Typewriting” was the topic of 
Mr. Robinson’s discussion. A demonstra- 
tion of teaching methods and techniques 
that might be used in the classroom was 
included as a part of the program. A class 
of students from the Bloomsburg High School, 
under the direction of William I. Reed, head, 
Business Department of Bloomsburg High 
School, participated in the demonstration. 

Featured at the general session was 
Dr. T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary, 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, National Edu- 
cation Association. Dr. Harvey A. Andruss, 
president of the College, extended greetings 
to those attending the general session. The 
eleventh annual conference, according to 
Dr. Thomas B. Martin, director of business 
education, will be held on November 16, 
1957. 


North Dakota Officers 


At the annual meeting of the North Da- 
kota Business Education Association held 
in Grand Forks in October, the following 
persons were elected to office in the Associa- 
tion: chairman, Art Nelson, Minot: vice- 
chairman, Alan Brown, Bismarck; secretary, 
Mabel Hartje, Jamestown; treasurer, Jean 
Jacobson, Grafton. 
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Wisconsin Business Teachers 


Elect Officers 


At the convention of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association held in Milwaukee in No- 
vember, the following officers were elected 
to the Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation: Lorraine Missling, instructor of 
business education at Nicolet High School, 
Milwaukee, was elected president for 
1956-57. Miss Missling served as first vice- 
president of the Association during the past 
year. Nina Slaughter of the Senior High 
School, Eau Claire, was elected first vice- 
president. The other officers are: Ken 
Jorstad, instructor of business education at 
the High School in Oshkosh, second vice- 
president; Kenneth Grove, business educa- 
tion teacher at Central High School, West 
Allis, secretary-treasurer. Viola Norton of 
West High School, Madison, was elected as 
a member of the executive board. Other 
members of the executive board are: Marvin 
Hauser, past president of W.B.E.A. and 
instructor at the Janesville High School; 
Henry Collins of Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater; and Mrs. Helen Schumacher, 
West High School, Green Bay. 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. G. B. Orton, former partner, 
Mrs. Orton’s Business School, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 


Lawrence W. Bulmahn, secretary- 
treasurer, International College, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 





Scholarships in Family Finance 


Announcement has been made by Syracuse 
University of the granting of fifty scholar- 
ships to the 1957 Summer Session Workshop 
on Education in Family Finance. The schol- 
arships, valued at $290 each and open to any 
business education teacher, cover tuition, 
board, and a materials fee for the six-hour, 
graduate credit program scheduled for July 1 
to August 9, 1957. The workshop is designed 
to develop subject matter and teaching skills 
in the field of family and personal money 
management. Complete program details 
and other information can be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Eric W. Lawson, Coordinator, 
Workshop on Education in Family Finance, 
129 College Place, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 
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Kansas State Meeting 


The Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion met in Salina on Friday, November 2, 
with more than 200 business teachers attend- 
ing. Chairman of local arrangements was 
John Groth, Salina High School. Orville P. 
Kliewer of Walton High School, vice- 
president of the Association, presided. 

At the morning session there was a panel 
discussion with the following persons par- 
ticipating: Jasper Sawatzky, Buhler High 
School; Fred Jarvis, Abilene High School; 
Fred Grabhorn, Hoisington Rural High 
School; Sister Joseph Marie, Marymount 
College, Salina; Clyde Evans, Junior College, 
Independence; Raymond Russell, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 

W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, delivered the main address 
at the luncheon meeting entitled “Business 
Education Challenges of Today.” 

The following new officers were unani- 
mously elected: president, Orville P. Kliewer, 
Walton High School; vice-president, 
Ephner J. Bowin, Parsons High School; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Eva Gillett, Ulysses 
High School; Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association representative, Eunice 
Ward, North Topeka High School. 


Dale Wren on State Staff 


Dr. Dale P. Wren, a business educator, 
was recently appointed administrative as- 
sistant to Roy E. Simpson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction and director 
of education of California. 

Dr. Wren received his bachelor’s degree 
from San Jose State College and his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees from Stanford Univer- 
sity. Prior to accepting his position with the 
Department of Education, he was assistant 
professor of business administration at 
Sacramento State College where his duties 
were divided between teaching and admin- 
istration. His other experience includes 
teacher education as an assistant professor 
of education at Stanford University; educa- 
tional planning consultant, State Depart- 
ment of Education, State of Washington; and 
high school teacher and administrator. 


Doctorates Granted by N.Y.U. 


Announcement has been made by the 
registrar of New York University that the 
follcwing persons have received their doc- 
torate degrees: 

Bernard Budish of Fairleigh Dickenson 
University, “The Development of Minors 
Among Office Workers.” New York Uni- 
versity, Ed.D. 1956. (Sponsor: Herbert A. 
Tonne) 

Henry Eilbert of the College of the City 
of New York, “An Analysis of Changes in 
Employee Counseling Procedures.” — New 
York University, Ph.D. 1956. (Sponsor: 
Paul S. Lomax) 

Carl Kraushar of Sewanhaka High School, 
“A Cooperative Secondary School Retail 
Training Program for Nassau (New York) 
County.” New York University, Ed.D. 
1956. (Sponsor: Paul S. Lomax) 

Jack R. Neill of Miami University, Ohio, 
““A Critical Study of Business Education in 
the Public Schools of Ohio.” New York 
University, Ed.D. 1956. (Sponsor: Helen 
Reynolds) 


Puerto Rican Business 
Teachers Conference 


On Friday, October 26, a one-day con- 
ference was held at Central High School, } 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. This conference was 
sponsored by Mrs. Felicita R. Mendez, su- 
pervisor of business education in Puerto 
Rico. More than fifty business teachers from 
all parts of the Island were present. The 
subject of discussion was ““The Basic Funda- 
mentals of Teaching Business Subjects.” 

The subjects discussed by the panel and 
the speakers were as follows: Shorthand — 
Mrs. Amalia Llabres de Charneco, assistant 
to the supervisor of business education; type- 
writing — Mrs. Rosa A. de Villaronga, as- 
sistant professor, College of Education, 
University of Puerto Rico; secretarial and 
clerical practice— Mrs. Maria Isabel G. 
de Maldonado, assistant supervisor, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; general busines: 
and bookkeeping— Antonio de la Luz 
assistant professor, College of Business, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 





Cincinnati 27 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 5 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes 
that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service 
examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco3 j 
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Doctorate for Anna Eckersley 





-_— 





The degree of Doctor 
of Education has been 
awarded to Anna Louise 
Eckersley by Teachers 
College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The title of her 
thesis was “A Study of 
the Work, Development, 
and Functions of the In- 
ternational Society for 
Business Education.” 

Dr. Eckersley earned a 
Bachelor of Science in 
Commerce from Grove 
City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, and a 
Master of Arts degree 
from New York University. She has been 
a business teacher in several high schools in 
Pennsylvania; has taught in the Business 
Education Department of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and is now an as- 
sistant professor at Teachers College of 
Connecticut in New Britain. 

Dr. Eckersley is a member of the United 
Business Education Association, Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, National 
Business Teachers Association, National As- 
sociation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions, Delta Pi Epsilon, Pi Lambda 
Theta, and Kappa Delta Pi. She is currently 
secretary of the U. S. Chapter of Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education and 
has been active in the association. She 
participated in the 24th International Eco- 
nomic Course in Stockholm. Sweden, in 1955. 





Dr. Eckersley 


Iowa Conference 


The Iowa Business Education Association 
held its annual fall meeting on Friday, No- 
vember 2, at Des Moines Technical High 
School. Approximately 250 Iowa business 
teachers attended a luncheon and an address 
by Dr. T. James Crawford, associate pro- 
fessor of business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Dr. Crawford spoke on the 
topic, “The Dynamics of Business Educa- 
tion in Crucial Times.” After the main ad- 
dress, sectional meetings were held concern- 
ing the areas of: “Problems of Beginning 
Teachers” — T. James Crawford, speaker; 
“Business Curriculum” — Lloyd V. Douglas, 
Iowa State Teachers College, speaker; “‘Oc- 
cupational Information” — Dr. Francis Mer- 
rel, Drake University, speaker; ‘“Co- 
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Curricular Activities” — Paul Phillips, Eagle 
Grove, speaker; “Economic Education” — 
Dr. Bloom, State University of Iowa, speaker. 

The new officers elected for the coming 
year are: president, Kenneth Griffin, Mason 
City; vice-president, LuVella Steuck, Ft. 
Dodge; secretary, Jane Ealy, Lincoln High 
School, Des Moines; treasurer, Max Fuller, 
Alta. 

Board members elected were: Helen 
Oltaffer, Red Oak; Betty Jane Miller, Sioux 
City; and Lucille Nash, Wateroll. 


New Jersey Meeting 


The New Jersey Business Education Asso- 
ciation met at the Hotel Shelburne, Atlantic 
City, on November 9, in, conjunction with 
the annual convention of the New Jersey 
Education Association. 

Dr. Earl E. Mosier, assistant commissioner 
for higher education, New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education, spoke on “Business 
Teacher Education in New Jersey.” Ex- 
panding on the convention theme, “Educa- 
tion — Architect of Tomorrow,” Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, head of the Department of 
Business and Vocational Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, chose as his topic, “Education, The 

Architect—Business Education, The 
Builder.” 

Dr. Louis C. Nanassy, N.J.B.E.A. presi- 
dent, presided. On behalf of the Association, 
Dr. Nanassy presented a gift to Past Presi- 
dent W. Clinton Compher, New Brunswick 
Senior High School, in recognition of his 
long and faithful service to the organization. 





Household Budgets and Records 





A practice set for courses in (a) junior 
business training, (b) business arith- 
metic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The 
set provides business papers with the 
blank books. Price $1.32, subject to 
school discount. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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POINTS OF EMPHASIS =+ 
1» Typing Skill 


PA Composition at the 
. Typewriter 


3) Useful Applications 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 


TYPING 


By S. J. WANOUS 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive book 
designed for a specific purpose — to be used in nonvocational 
typing classes. Fundamental techniques are covered thoroughly 
and carefully, thereby building a good rate of speed with accuracy. 
Composition at the typewriter is begun early in the course and is 
taught through useful applications. These applications include 
personal notes, personal letters, outlines, essays, short articles, 


and business letters. Special emphasis on speed and accuracy is 
spaced throughout the book. 


There are seventy-five lessons in PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING. Each one is designed to provide an 
easier and better way to teach typing to all 
students who want a usable skill for personal 
use. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


~ (Specialists in Business Education) 





New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Delaware Convention 


Dr. D. D. Lessenberry of the University 
of Pittsburgh was the luncheon speaker at 
the annual convention of the Delaware Busi- 
ness Education Association held in Wilming- 
ton on Thursday, October 25. Dr. Lessen- 
berry’s topic was “Business Education in the 
Atomic Age.” 

Mrs. Claudia Garvey of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, spoke on “Audio-Visual Aids in Busi- 
ness Education” at the Friday morning 
session. Ralph M. Todd of Wilmington 
High School presided at the business session. 

Newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Sidney R. Peters, Goldey Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington; vice- 
president, Theodore R. Parsell, John M. 
Clayton High School, Dagsboro; secretary- 
treasurer, Mary C. Butera, Goldy Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington. 


Cleveland Meeting 


The Cleveland Area Business Teachers 
Association held its fall meeting on Decem- 
ber 1 at Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Highlights of the program were the clinics 
conducted as follows: “Shorthand and Tran- 
scription” — Ruth Bell, John Hay High 
School; ““T'yping’”’ — Hester Nixon, Western 
Reserve University; “General Business” — 
Irwin Fishman, Glenville; “‘Office Prac- 
tice’ — D. V. Smith, Euclid Senior High 
School; “Bookkeeping” — Leon Brooks, 
West High School. 

The luncheon address was given by Russell 
F. Moore, vice-president and manager of 
agencies of the Midland Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. The title of his talk was 
“Financial Program for Teachers.” 


Typeuriting for All Pupils 


The October, 1956, issue of Business Edu- 
cation, published by the Bureau of Business 
Education, Chicago Public Schools, reports 
the following study made in regard to type- 
writing: 

An informal inquiry into the objectives 
of typewriting in Grades 7, 8, and 9, 
answered by 14 directors of business educa- 
tion and 25 junior high school principals, 
shows the following majority opinions: 

1. Typewriting should be made available 
to all pupils. 
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2. Typewriting begets strong pupils’ in- 
terest, favorable to school attitudes and 
work. 

3. Pupils develop a skill usable in employ- 
ment or personal use. 

4. Typewriting helps improve language 
usage and facility in written expression. 

5. Typewriting helps to improve me- 
chanics of written expression. 

6. Values derived from the course depend 
upon the vision and resourcefullness of the 
teacher. 

7. As an educational tool, it will affect 
growth from school experiences in connec- 
tion with the preparation of materials for 
other courses. 


Dr. Cook Speaks in Montana 


Dr. Fred S. Cook, School of Education, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California, 
was the principal speaker at the Montana 
Business Teachers Convention, held in 
Helena, Montana, on October 25 and 26. 
Dr. Cook discussed “‘Challenges in Business 
Education” at the noon luncheon and gave 
a demonstration on the use of audio-visual 
materials at the Friday breakfast. 

Paul Rohnke of Augusta was elected presi- 
dent of the Association for the next year. 








YOUR FIRST YEAR 
OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 
by Marion M. Lamb 


This book answers many questions that are on the mind of 
every beginning teacher and is equally popular with experienced 
teachers. Itis not a book of theory, but a book of good practices. 


Price $3.00 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 
by Marion M. Lamb 


Here is another of the unusual contributions of Marion Lamb, 
who writes with authority and in a style that is clear and ap- 
pealing. In this book Dr. Lamb provides a skillful analysis of 
the various methods with their advantages and weaknesses. 


Price $3.00 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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He Types with His Head 


(Submitted by Dosia Carlson, 
Charles Feilbach School 
for Crippled Children, 
Toledo, Ohio) 


Undoubtedly, every typing teacher has at 
some time told her students, “Use your 
head!” Ordinarily this suggestion is not to 
be taken literally. However, in my particular 
class of orthopedically handicapped high 
school students, one boy actually does type 
with his head. Unable to use his hands in 
eating or writing, this cerebral palsy pupil 
first learned to use an electric typewriter 
by hitting the keys with his nose. 

His accuracy in this method was amazing, 
but the limited range of vision resulting from 
being so confined to the keys made the use 
of the nose seem undesirable. Therefore, 
with the approval of a physical therapist, 
a type of head gear was devised, incorporat- 
ing a wooden pointer attached to a leather 
skull band. With this rubber-tipped exten- 
sion the pupil can now work much faster 
and much more efficiently. 

Since this handicapped freshman has great 
difficulty in speaking, the use of a typewriter 
is invaluable in aiding his process of com- 
munication. Ideas which cannot be expressed 
orally are readily conveyed through his type- 
written pages. One feels the sense of satis- 
faction and achievement which this teenager 
displays as he persistently “nods” to the 
keys. He is rightfully proud of the fact that 
now he too can contribute to the class and 
reveal his creative thinking. 


New Missouri Officers 


At the annual meeting of the business edu- 
cation section of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, held in Kansas City in Novem- 
ber, Dr. E. C. McGill, State College, Em- 
poria, Kansas, was the guest speaker at the 
luncheon. Dr. A. M. Alexander, principal 
of Central High School and chairman of the 
state curriculum revision committee, gave a 
committee report on the activities of the 
committee. 

The new officers for the Missouri Business 
Education Association are as follows: presi- 
dent, Margaret Elam, director of business 
and distributive education, St. Louis; vice- 
president, Dr. James Snapp, head of De- 
partment of Business, State College, Spring- 
field; secretary, Mrs. Mary Massey, High 
School, Herculaneum; treasurer, Wilma 


Sullivan, North Kansas City High School. 
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Arkansas Meeting 


The Arkansas Business Education Asso- 
ciation met for its annual state convention 
in Little Rock on November 1 in conjunction 
with the Arkansas Education Association 
meeting. 

Charles E. Zoubek of the Gregg Publishing 
Company was the guest speaker for the 
morning session. In the afternoon, a talk 
was given by Mrs. Gladys Johnson, past 
president of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association, on the work of that Asso- 
ciation and the Future Business Leaders of 
America. 

The following persons were elected to office 
for the coming year: president, Mrs. Ethel 
Hart (re-elected), Southern State College, 
Magnolia; vice-president, Melvin Sims, Ar- 
kansas State College, Jonesboro; secretary, 
Mrs. Carolyn Clark, Berryville High School; 
treasurer, Ruby Croom, Central High 
School; Little Rock. 


Indiana Business Education 
Conference 


The theme of the 33rd annual Indiana 
Business Education Conference held at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
on November 16 and 17 was “Increased 
Enrollments and Business Education.” 

The two principal speakers were Dr. Ray G. 
Price, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, and Dr. Irol W. 
Balsley, School of Business Administration, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 
Dr. Price spoke on “Issues in the Nontech- 
nical Business Subjects” and ‘Methods of 
Teaching the Increased Numbers of Students 
in the Nonskill Subjects.” The title of 
Dr. Balsley’s talks were “Issues in the Busi- 
ness Skill Subjects” and “Methods of Teach- 
ing the Increased Numbers of Students in 
the Skill Subjects.” 


Dr. Alwin Miller Honored 


Dr. Alwin V. Miller, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Education Department of Southern 
Oregon College, Ashland, has been elected 
president of the Medford chapter of the 
National Office Management Association. 
Dr. Miller was advanced from a member of 
the board of directors, where he supervised 
the Business Entrance Testing program of 
the chapter. 
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.Doctorate for James Hall 


The degree of Doctor of Education has 
been awarded to James Curtis Hall by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
title of his doctoral study was “The Office 
Personnel Program at Teachers College, 
Columbia University.”’ 

Dr. Hall earned a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina, and a Master of Science degree 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. 

Dr. Hall has taught in the secondary 
schools of Virginia, in a technical school, and 
has been an instructor in New Jersey State 


Teachers College at Montclair. He is now 
assistant professor at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, where he is in charge of under- 
graduate business education, and director 
of the student-teaching program in business 
education. He is also sponsor of the V.P.I. 
chapter of the F.B.L.A. 

Dr. Hall is a member of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association, Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Kappa Phi, Kappa Delta Pi, Alpha 
Kappa Psi, Pi Omega Pi, and Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 








New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


Pi Omega Pi’s ninety-eighth chapter, 
Delta Beta, was installed at the University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, on Octo- 
ber 26, 1956. Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey, 
national organizer from East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, was the 
installing officer. She was assisted by 
Dr. Joseph Young and Mrs. Augusta O’Neal 
Lison, both members of Chi chapter and by 
Jerry Benson, a member of Beta Eta chapter. 
Dr. Young is head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department at the University of Miami. 


£ ‘ 
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Mrs. Lison is the sponsor of the new Delta 
Beta chapter. Fifteen new members were 
initiated. The officers of the new group 
are: president, Dorys Rosen; vice-president, 
Robert Ochs; secretary, Darlene Ford; 
treasurer, Irvin Lesser; historian, Carroll 
Waggoner. 

In addition to those named above, the 
charter members are: Lois Cox, Luellen 
Hauser, William Gibbel, Dianne Wells, 
Joyce Johnson, John Bianco, Alvin Etingoff, 
Mary Jean Towe, and Jeanne Mullen. 





Delta Beta Chapter, Pi Omega Pi 
Front row (left to right); Joyce Johnson; Darlene Ford, secretary; Mary Jean Towe; Dorys Rosen, president; Luellen 


Hauser; Lois Cox; Carroll Waggoner, historian. 


Second row: Mrs. Augusta O’Neal Lison, sponsor; Irvin Lesser, treasurer; John Bianco; Dianne Wells; Jeanne Mullen; 


James Davis, honorary member; ,William Gibbel. 


Third row: Jerome Benson, Beta Eta chapter; Dr. Joseph H. Young, chairman of Business Department; Alvin 


Ettingoff; Robert Ochs, vice-president; 
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.- Audrey V. Dempsey, national organizer. 
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Central Region, United Business Educa- 
tion Association members played an active 
part in the Minnesota Business Education 
Association annual convention this year 
which was held at St. Paul. Some of the 
members arrived on Thursday, October 25, 
to hear a talk given by Robert Slaughter of 
the Gregg Publishing Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

The Friday morning program started with 
a U.B.E.A. breakfast and Representative 
Assembly. Delegates present included the 
following: Hollis Guy, executive director of 
U.B.E.A.; Dean Anderson, St. Louis; 
William L. Becker, St. Paul; Dr. James 
Blanford, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Dr. E. L. 
Marietta, East Lansing, Michigan; Dr. Mearl 
Guthrie, Bowling Green, Ohio; Lorraine 
Missling, Milwaukee; Margaret Perucca, 
Waukegan; Dr. Lewis R. Toll, Normal, 


Minnesota Host to U.B.E.A. 


Columbia, 


Illinois; and Merea Williams, 
Missouri. 


After the breakfast, sectional meetings 
were held at which the U.B.E.A. representa- 
tives played an active role. Dr. Mearl 
Guthrie acted as resource speaker for the 
Basic Business Group, Miss Missling for the 
Typewriting Group, Dr. Blanford for the 
Bookkeeping Section, and Miss Merea 
Williams for Office Practice and Shorthand. 


The Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual election of officers 
at which the following people were elected: 
president, William L. Becker, Harding High 
School, St. Paul; vice-president, Dr. John 
Dettmann of the University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch; secretary, William Knaack 
of White Bear High School; treasurer, 


-Eleanar Goeltz of Worthington High School. 











New England Convention 


The 54th annual meeting of the New 
England Business Educators’ Association 
was held on November 17 at Wakefield 
High School, Wakefield, Massachusetts. The 
theme was “New Era Teaching.” 

Highlights of the convention were talks 
given by Peter L. Agnew, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, on “The Office 
of Tomorrow,” and a luncheon talk given by 
Robert E. Slaughter of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

The following officers were elected for 
the 1956-57 year: president, LeRoy A. 
Brendel, West Hempstead High School, 
West Hempstead, New York; first vice- 
president, John M. Canty, director of busi- 


ness education, Boston School Department; 
second vice-president, William Clynes, High 
School, Saybrook, Connecticut; Secretary, 
Rose M. Farese, High School, Milford, 
Massachusetts; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts; as- 
sistant treasurer, Anna G. Lyons, High 
School, East Providence, Rhode Island; 
board of directors: Russell Wright, High 
School, Manchester, Connecticut; Mrs. Lucy 
D. Medeiros, High School, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island; Stuart Dunbar, High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; Ruth M. Hiatt, 
High School, Wakefield, Massachusetts; 
Doris M. Phillips, Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 











The annual luncheon meeting of the Mary- 
land Business Education Association was 
held in the Calvert Ballroom of the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, on Friday, Oc- 
tober 19. President Wylie W. Burgess, Jr., 
Suitland High School, Prince George’s 
County, presided. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Margaret L. 
Plunkett of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Plunkett’s subject was “Employment 
Opportunities for Business Education Stu- 
dents.” In her talk she discussed population 
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Annual Maryland Meeting 






trends, the industrial structure, and the edu- 
cational qualifications of workers in the next 
decade. She also discussed the effect automa- 
tion will have on business training. 

The officers elected for this school year 
are: president, Mrs. Mary Tronsue, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore City; vice-president, 
Albert J. Sgro, Milford Mill High School, 
Baltimore City; secretary, Katherine Flynn, 
Oxon Hill High School, Prince George’s 
County; treasurer, John Walker, vice- 
principal, Frederick Sasscer High School, 
Prince George’s County. 
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.. Two Hundred Attend 
Catholic Meeting 


On November 23 the Central Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 


held its regional meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The committee responsible for the regional 
meeting of the C.B.E.A. is pictured below. 
They are, left to right: Sister Agatha, R.S.M.; 


Sister Mary Jeanne, O.S.F.; Brother Joseph 
Moritz, S.M.; Sister Edith Marie, S.C.; 
Sister M. Perpetua, S.C.; Sister Therese 
Marie, $.S.J.; Sister Vincent Ferrer, S.S.J.; 
Sister M. Floretta, O.S.F. Not present for 
the picture: Sister Annunciata, C.D.P. and 
Sister Shiela, O.P. 











West Virginia Meeting 


The West Virginia Business Education 
Association held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Prichard, Huntington, West Virginia, 
on Thursday, November 1, at 12:30 p.m. 
“Building a Better Business Education 
Program” was the theme of the program. 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, spoke on 
“How the Schools and Colleges Can Help.” 
Nathan A. Clark, Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Washington, D. C., dis- 
cussed “How Business and Industry Can 
Help.” 

A business meeting was held at which 
time the following officers were elected: 
president, Mrs. Rosalee Miller, Glenville 


High School, Glenville; first vice-president, 
Alberta Anderson, West Virginia Institute 
of Technology, Montgomery; second vice- 
president, Bernard Caldwell, International 
Nickel Company, Huntington; secretary- 
treasurer, Helen Blake, Milton High School, 
Milton; executive council: Region I, 
Mrs. Nina Steckel, Wheeling High School, 
Wheeling; Region II, Mrs. Juanita Parker, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon; Region III, Margaret Tabler, 
Musselman High School, Bunker Hill; 
Region IV, Gladys Milam, Beckley High 
School, Beckley; Region V, Mrs. Freda 
Paul, Huntington East High School, Hunt- 
ington. 





1957. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


A 20-page pamphlet that will help you to prepare your 1956 income tax return and your estimate for 


Single copies will be sent for 10 cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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The Florida Business Education Associa- 
tion held its fifth annual work conference in 
Lakeland, Florida, in September. The 
program, presented in cooperation with the 
General Extension Division of Florida, was 
concerned with reviewing all phases of busi- 
ness instruction in Florida schools. 

Much of the conference was devoted to a 
final analysis of a new Florida handbook for 
business teachers, which will soon be printed 
and distributed to teachers throughout the 
state. The handbook, sponsored by the 
State Department of Education, was de- 
veloped during a summer workshop of busi- 
ness teachers at the University of Florida. 

Dr. Joseph Young, University of Miami, 
and Dr. John Moorman, University of 
Florida, served as consultants during the 
preparation of the handbook. Other work- 


Florida Work Conference 


shop faculty advisers included Dr. J. Frank - 


Dame, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee; Dr. Walter R. Williams, Jr., andS. E. 
Hand, both of the State Department of 
Education. 

During the Lakeland workshop, the busi- 
ness educators also heard featured consultant 
H. G. Enterline of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, pinpoint the essen- 
tials which should be incorporated into a 
good teachers’ handbook. 

General planning for the 1956 work con- 
ference was done by R. C. Griffin of the 
General Extension Division of Florida; 
Dr. John Crews, University of Florida; John 
Hudson of St. Petersburg; and Florence 
Beever, Jacksonville, president of the Florida 
Business Education Association. 

Local arrangements were completed by 
Mrs. Frances Bartoszek, Lakeland High 
School. 


Among those featured on the program of the 1956 work conference of the Florida Business Education Association were 
(from left to right): Elmer L. Schick, Florida State University, Tallahassee; Dr. H. G. Enterline; Indiana Uni- 


versity; Florence Beever, F.B.E.A. president; Dr. John Moorman, University of Florida; and Dr. Joseph H. Young, 


University of Miami. 








List price, 80 cents. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering 
such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a per- 
manent reference for all office workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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After Graduation — The Interview 


(by Mary Clashman, Personnel Assistant 
American Rock Wool Corporation 
Wabash, Indiana) 


Choose almost any high school on a May 
or June day and it would not be unusual to 
find an eager senior returning her type- 
writer carriage with finality and replacing 
the cover for the last time. She is ready to 
receive her diploma, having passed her last 
examination — or has she? 

From the point of view of the waiting 
personnel manager, she is just ready for her 
first examination. Is she prepared? Prepared 
to compete for an opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing with the experienced and the inexperi- 
enced, the specially trained and the un- 
trained, the polite and the impolite on the 
labor market? 

As she walks across the stage to receive 
her diploma, will she be prepared to turn 
from a rock ’n roll bobby-soxer to a reliable 
employee? Will she even be prepared to 
walk into the Personnel Department and 
pass the interview examination? 

In a Midwestern town of 10,000, the an- 
swers were not encouraging in a survey of 
all of the 1956 graduates who applied for 
office positions in one company. 

In spite of the fact that a personnel man- 
ager must rely much more heavily upon the 
interview for a recent graduate than for 
other applicants who have past work refer- 
ences, the 1956 graduate presented herself 
with several handicaps. Fifty-eight per cent 
did not bring either pen or pencil to use in 
completing the application blank. One third 
of them wore ankle socks and were improper- 
ly dressed for the interview, and 59 per cent 


omitted parts of the application which had 
to be completed by the interviewer. During 
a 20-minute interview, 41 per cent made one 
or more grammatical errors. 

The personnel manager who must inter- 
view a graduate who is accompanied by her 
mother (or girl friend) begins to wonder if 
the applicant could do the work assigned to 
her alone, yet 25 per cent of the applicants 
were accompanied by a “morale booster.” 

These were the low marks; yet there were 
some very high ones— considerable im- 
provements over past years. Only 8 per cent 
were discourteous; the other 92 per cent 
were so polite that it would have been a 
pleasure to hire them regardless of bobby- 
sox and incorrect verbs. 

Without exception, the handwriting on 
the application was legible. It would be an 
interesting experiment to hire one of these 
applicants for an executive position and note 
the decline in legible writing. 

Certainly no personnel manager would 
say that applicants with even twenty years 
of experience were consistently prepared for 
the interview. There are many college grad- 
uates who face the interviewer minus pen or 
pencil and who have not learned in an addi- 
tional four years how to conjugate the verb 
“to see.” 

The business teacher’s product receives 
the final test on the job, but give the student 
a chance to meet that test by handing her a 
pen with her diploma and reminding her of 
that good Girl Scout slogan, “Be Prepared.”’ 








Alabama Conference 


The seventh annual business education 
conference sponsored by the Alabama Busi- 
ness Education Association was held on 
November 9 and 10 at Jacksonville State 
Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Dr. John R. McLure, dean of the College 
of Education, University of Alabama, was 
the main speaker at the banquet on Novem- 
ber 9. He spoke on “The Teaching Pro- 
fession at Work in the Public Schools of 
This Country.” 

The program on November 10 consisted 
of a panel composed of three businessmen. 
The subject for discussion by the panel was 
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“Business and Education Working To- 
gether.” The panel was introduced by Roy 
Stevens, Florence State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama. Dr. Wilson Ashby, 
head, Secretarial Administration, University 
of Alabama, acted as moderator. 

The officers of the Alabama Business Edu- 
cation Association are: president, Dr. Z. S. 
Dickerson, head, Business Education De- 
partment, Florence State Teachers College; 
vice-president, Mrs. J. B. Ward, Murphy 
High School, Mobile; and secretary-treasurer, 
Bonnie Nicholson, Bessemer High School, 
Bessemer, 
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ECONOMIC EDUCATION | 


State Employment Service. This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture in color was produced by the Utah State 
Employment Service. The film may be shown in 20 
minutes. . 


Summary. This film describes and demonstrates the 
services of the State Employment Service Bureau to 
assist employers and potential employees. Complete 
descriptions are included showing how: (a) applicants 
are given aptitude tests, (b) how qualifications are 
tabulated, (c) appearance is checked, (d) abilities and 
interests are listed, (e) how the applicants’ typing and 
dictation rate is tested. 

“State Employment Service” emphasizes the need 
for and advises employers to submit a well-defined 
qualification request to this bureau for the job that is 
available. Without this complete data, the bureau 
cannot screen the prospective employees effectively. 

The film illustrates the functions of the Counselor 
Department to aid prospective students who need 
guidance to help them plan for future education and 
employment interests. The department also aids 
veterans who need help in getting readjusted in order 
to enter civilian life and employment again. 

Although the information contained in this film 
applies to the state of Utah, this information is the 
basis for operating the same employment services in 
other states. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in all office practice, vocational guidance and adult 
vocational courses. Coordinators supervising “On-the- 
job” training programs will find it most helpful. 


Sale and Rental. “State Employment Service” is 
available from Business Education Films, Film Center 
Building, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
Rental charge is $4. 


Developments of Communications. (Released 
in 1955.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black 
and white was produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. The collaborator was Ralph E. Turner, 
Ph.D., Yale University. The film may be shown in 
10 minutes. 


Summary. The film traces the historical steps in 
communications from the time of the early telegraph 
instrument to the present television means of conveying 
messages. Illustrations provide and explain the histori- 
cal events that took place in the sending of the first 
telegraph message in 1844 by Samuel Morse followed 
by the first telephone message in 1876 by Alexander 
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Graham Bell. The many inventions and the develop- 
ments that follow are presented in animation sequence. 

Following a dramatic summary of the century’s 
accomplishments in communications, the film describes 
the amazing role of modern communication in our every- 
day lives. All persons viewing this film will havea better 
understanding of our communication systems now en- 
joyed in millions of homes when we réceive the news 
and entertainment in sound and picture through the 
use of our television sets. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for all junior and 
senior high school classes in social studies and general 
business. It may also be used in vocational guidance 
and with adult groups interested in the development of 
our communication systems. 


Rental. This film #884 may be obtained for school 
educational use from Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, 
Inc., 732 Avondale Avenue, Kent, Ohio. Inquire about 
special rental price. 


Retail Selling at G. I. (Released in 1956.) This 
16-mm. motion picture in color was produced by the 
Retail Selling Class of Griffith Institute and Central 
School, Springville, New York. The film may be shown 


‘in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The film describes, with the aid of a 
synchronized tape recording, classroom activities, the 
operation of the school supply store, and the work 
experience program in local stores. 

All students appearing in the film are members of the 
Business Education Department at Griffith Institute. 
The film was directed by the chairman of the department 
and teacher of the class, Robert Ghent. It was designed 
to better acquaint students in the secondary school 
program with some of the problems that exist in retail 
selling. Parents and social organizations in any school 
district will find it most interesting as a guidance device 
for further development of a sales training program in 
their community. 


Recommended Use. For all secondary school sales- 
manship classes. Also a valuable source of information 
for use in vocational guidance. Coordinators and 
teachers in D. E. training programs will like its practical 
application. 


Sale. To obtain information about ordering this film 
and synchronized tape recording, write to: Robert S. 
Ghent, Chairman, Business Education Department, 
= Institute and Central School, Springville, New 

ork. 
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These color-filmstrips make 


am BOOKKEEPING 


7 as becuad 


uonnstPine | more interesting 





more effective 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART |! 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill 





These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner, and Priekett, although they 
South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


Step by step these 3 new filmstrips 
lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping. They 
speed up classroom instruction by 
simplifying the understanding of the 
fundamental how’s and why’s of the 
subject. 


From ‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, 
Part I’”’ 


“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I’’ 

The opening entry and the posting of the opening 
entry to the ledger are covered by illustrations, 
captions, subtitles, and text frames. 42-frame, single- 
frame, in color. Price $5.00. 





“‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part IT’ 
This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading 
the student through additional] journal entries, post- 
ing to the trial balance. 42-frame, single-frame in 
color. Price $5.00. 


Produced cooperatively by ‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part LIT’ 
. the South-Western Pub- The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries are graphi- 
| lishing Co. and the Society cally presented in this 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip, in color. 


For Visual Education, Inc. Price $5.00. 





Pa ee ie — Distributed by -. = il 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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EVIEW 


OF NEW LITERATURE 


Business Teaching as a Career. A new 8-page 
booklet to aid and encourage high school students to 
become business teachers. This booklet has been pre- 
pared by the Delta Pi Epsilon national honorary grad- 
uate fraternity and printed by Gregg Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Important points with 
cartoon illustrations are stressed such as: (a) The op- 
portunity to help others, (b) A sense of worthy ac- 
complishment, (c) The respect of the community, (d) 
The opportunity for advancement, (e) The assurance of 
security, and (f) The pleasure of a good social life. Ad- 
ditional emphasis is also given to the interesting sub- 
jects a business teacher will teach and the type of school 
in which he may teach. On the back page is a list of 
questions to aid students in making a decision on, 
“*Would you be a successful business teacher?” Ad- 
ditional copies of the booklet may be obtained from Dr. 
Charles B. Hicks, Executive Secretary, Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, College of Commerce, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Price Schedule: 1 to 10 copies, 35 
cents, postpaid; 11 to 25 copies, 30 cents each, postpaid; 
26 to 50 copies, 25 cents each, postpaid; 51 to 100 copies, 
20 cents each, postpaid; 101 or more, 15 cents each, 
postpaid. Send remittance with order. 


Rubber. 1954. This 32-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet contains interesting information emphasizing 
that rubber is one of the most essential of the world’s 
raw materials. The articles have been arranged in an 
interesting manner depicting the story of rubber, the 
source of supply, the methods of processing the raw 
material, and the finished products. The information 
contained in this booklet has been prepared in answer to 
many requests from schools for authentic, up-to-date 
information on this subject. The booklet should prove 
most valuable and helpful in’all geography classes for 
special project assignment when studying this important 
unit of work. The’ data and pictorial aids were provided 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. The booklet 
was planned and written by Evelyn M. Graham, mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of American Education’ Pub- 
lications, under the direction of Eleanor M. Johnson, 
Editor-in-Chief. A copy of this booklet may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Edward D. Burks, Department of 
Public Relations, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron 17, Ohio. 


Teacher-Pupil Planning in Business Educa- 
tion. 1956. Published by Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. 
This 18-page booklet is a summary of the Dissertation 
presented in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Graduate 
School of the Ohio State University by D. Loren 
Carmichael, Ph.D., 1954 Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Award. The table of contents is as follows: Chapter I, 
Description of Problem and Method of Research; 
Chapter II, Summary of the Philosophical Bases for 
Teacher-Pupil Planning; Chapter III, Evaluation of 
Attention Given in the Literature of Business Education 
to the Philosophy of Teacher-Pupil Planning; Chap- 
ter IV, Summary and Conclusions with Respect to the 
Implementation of Teacher Pupil Planning for Business 
Education; and Chapter V, Recommendations for 
Further Research. Copies of this abstract may be 
obtained at 50 cents per copy from the executive secre- 
tary of Delta Pi Epsilon, Dr. Charles B. Hicks, College 
of Commerce, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Management Aids for Small Business, 
Annual No. 2. 1956. 146 pages. Balanced manage- 
ment ability is the key ingredient in the success of most 
small businesses. All too often, however, owners and 
managers of small concerns lack balanced training and 
experience. Therefore, to highlight important ideas on 
management, the Smal] Business Administration pub- 
lishes the periodical series “Management Aids for Small 
Business.” Annual No. 2 comprises 21 aids for small 
business, published from July, 1953, through June, 
1954. 55 cents. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Catalog No. SBA 1.10/2:2. 


Distributive Education for Adults, Guide for 
Part-Time Instructors. 1956. This 20-page guide 
contains helpful suggestions that should assist the part- 
time instructor in adjusting to the field of educational 
service. It should aid in making the teaching job easier 
and help in developing time-saving techniques in prep- 
aration for effective teaching. The guide presents in- 
formally condensed background information on teach- 
ing; four simple steps in teaching; and a final evaluation. 
Price 15 cents. Catalog No. FS 5.123:259. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to business teachers. Submit samples to the 
editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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CLERICAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


and Edition— By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 

















CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for a sie compre- 


hensive terminal course that will prepare students for general 


office occupations. 


It covers all common office duties and pro- 


cedures except those dealing with dictation and transcription. 
Related skills are developed in a practical way to insure a carry- 
over to the real office situation. 


CORRELATING 
MATERIAL 


Vv Workbook — includes forms 
for all problems 

Vv Tests — twelve objective 
achievement tests and 
two examinations 

Vv Filing Practice — FILING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 
correlates with textbook 
material 

Vv Manual — provides answers 
and teaching suggestions 


¥ Other Related Materials — 
special materials covering 
payroll records, office 
typing practice, machines 
courses, and penmanship 
are available. 
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The proper development of personal qualities 
is emphasized in CLERICAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE. Three times the student's attention is 
concentrated on these important matters. 


The seven up-to-date appendixes add to its 
value as a textbook and as a reference book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 






Better Be Scientific 


Patient: “‘Doctor, if there’s anything wrong with me, 
don’t frighten me half to death by giving it a long 
scientific name. Just tell me in plain English what it is.” 

Doctor: “Well, to be frank, you’re just plain lazy.” 

Patient: ““Thanks. Now give me the scientific name 
for it so I can tell them at home.” 


Helps Business 


“Has putting in that lunch counter helped your 
business?” asked Smith of the druggist. 


“Well, it has about tripled the sale of indigestion 
tablets,” he replied. 


Not Very Tactful 


“Now be careful with that money I gave you, 
Tommy,” warned his visiting uncle. “Remember 
the saying, a fool and his money are soon parted.” 

“Yes, Uncle, but I want to thank you for parting 
with it, just the same.” ' 


Simple Explanation 


“‘Can a leopard change its spots?” the teacher asked. 

The children all agreed that he could not — all, that 
is, except little Willie. 

“So you think a leopard can change his spots?”’ the 
teacher challenged Willie. 

“Yes,” Willie replied. “If he gets tired of one spot, 
he can get up and change to another spot.” 


Poor Marksman 


Jimmy’s mother, a great believer in the “be a little 
gentleman — and don’t fight” method of raising her 
child, was unsuccessfully trying to instill this noble out- 
look into her pugnacious young son. 

“Jimmy, when that naughty boy threw stones at you, 
why didn’t you come and tell me instead of throwing 
them back at him?” 

“What good would that do, Mom,” snorted Jimmy. 
“You can’t hit the side of a barn.” 
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Take No Chances 


” 


“TI saw the doctor today about my loss of memory. 
What did he do?” 
“Made me pay him in advance.” 


Can’t Remember Everything 


Plumber; “‘Well, here we are! And we haven’t for- 
gotten a single tool.” 

Householder: “But you’ve come to the wrong ad- 
dress.” 


A Tip to Remember 


Today’s safety slogan: Watch out for school 
children — especially if they are driving cars. 


Tricky Question 


“Did you hear about the fellow who invented a device 
for looking through walls?” 

“No, what does he call it?” 

“A window.” 


No Wonder! 


“The person who associates with younger people and 
joins in their activities will never grow old,” says a 
psychologist. Of course, he won’t — he won’t live that 
long. 

eee 


A Silly Idea 


The woman motorist was trying to navigate a traffic 
jam. She rammed the car in front of her, then tried to 
back and knocked down a pedestrian. Then she tried 
to move over to the curb and ran into a hydrant. 

A policeman came up. “Okay, lady, let’s see your 
license.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she groaned; “who’d give me a 
license?”’ 
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TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew 


Here is a practice set that has set a fantastic 
record of popularity because it fills a long-felt 
need for practical office jobs in the classroom. 
Practical modern business forms and procedures 








' are used to develop a typing skill that will really 
be useful in the office. It can be used in both 
typewriting classes and office practice classes for tae, 
a six weeks’ project. ep. 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE contains \ , pre erred os -. | ~ 
forty integrated jobs, covering a six-month period \ a i os ce eer * \ 
of employment for the A. J. Sherman Company. | [omens mo 
It is a self-contained unit including all the re- \ re T | \| 
quired forms and supplies for completing these \ | gg sireanty <v ‘iota ew 
jobs on a typewriter. \\ Sse : { 
L 
L 
e® @ © 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Position desired as manager or instructor in private 
business school located in Midwest. Have LL.B. degree 
and several years’ experience in school management and 
have taught classes in business law, economics, manage- 
ment, salesmanship, etc. Address, No. 76. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


An unusual school post is open to a combination ac- 
counting teacher and an administrative assistant. This 
is a once in a lifetime opportunity for one of executive 
talent. Send current photograph and resume, to be held 
in strict confidence. Address, No. 65. 





Top accounting instructor wanted. Must furnish re- 
liable references. Position open in reputable, long- 
ee business school located in the West. Address, 

0. 66. 





Business college located in one of the larger cities in 
Texas desires the services of an experienced registrar and 
assistant manager. = consider selling an interest 
in the school to the right party. Our employees know 
about this advertisement. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address, No. 67. 





Man or lady teacher wanted. No age limits. Repair 
books in public schools and other places. Will train in 
easy-to-do method. High income. No investment. Pay 
each day. Reply air mail. Address, No. 68. 





Typing instructor wanted for the summer term of an 
old-established private business school in the mountain 
area of an Eastern Central State. If interested, the i- 
7 ema become a permanent one. Good pay. Address, 

o. 69. 





A long-established, accredited and progressive busi- 
ness school is interested in communicating with an 
instructor with a background in accounting and steno- 
graphic teaching for a challenging opportunity as a 
teacher-administrator. Appointment to be made by 
February 1, 1957. Please state education, age, ——a 
and present salary. All replies kept strictly confidential. 
Address, No. 74. 





An old-established New York City secretarial school is 
in need of a woman to act in a public relations capacity, 
visiting high schools, guidance counselors, etc. This is a 
real opportunity for the right person. Please state fully 
education, ex ence, an = for this type 
work. All replies will be held strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress, No. 79. 





Woman registrar, with some private school inter- 
viewing or selling experience, wanted by nationally known 
New York business college. Excellent salary and profit- 
sharing arrangement. Correspondence will be held con- 
fidential. Address, No. 80. 


WANTED TO BUY 


An experienced school man with teaching and ad- 
ministrative experience wishes to buy a business school 
or an interest in a good school in a city where operating 
coane sve reasonable. Give full information. Address, 
No. 70. 
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Interested in the purchase of a good, medium-sized 
rivate business school located in the Midwest — 
ichigan preferred. Address, No. 75. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Only private business school in a Western city of 
150,000 population. Day school enrollment, 250; night 
school enrollment, 250. In operation since 1900. Approved 
for veterans. Owner desires to retire in a few years and 
would sell half interest now and remaining interest in 
- agg five years. Terms can be arranged. Address, 

je. Fa. 


a al 


Old-established, well-equipped, reputable business 
college in rapidly growing community in prosperous 
Ontario for sale. Will sell outright for considerably less 
than average cash receipts or part interest to well- 
qualified, energetic teacher. Address, No. 72. 





If you wish to acquire the ownership of a fine, long- 
established business school in the fast-growing Pacific 
Northwest, you will certainly be interested in this most 


unusual — Present owner must retire. Ad- 
dress, No. 77. 


Well-established private school located in Illinois for 
sale. Good eg pd for high school or commercial 
conenet and wife. Will sell all or part interest. Address, 

o. 78. 


Speedwriting school located in Eastern industrial cen- 
ter, population 128,000, for sale. Distance too great for 
other interests of owner to maintain adequate supervi- 
sion. Priced reasonably for immediate sale. Call or write 
pe a Avenue, Asbury Park, New Jersey. PRospect 


FOR SALE 


Ten Comptometers (10) for sale. Reasonable. J-K-Wm. 
age 8 and 10 column. Allin good condition. Address, 
o. 73. 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Dame and Brinkman 


Here is a book that belongs in the private 
library of every business teacher and guidance 
counselor. It is also designed for use in pro- 
fessional courses on the college and university 
level. A single copy will be sent, postpaid, 
for a cash remittance of $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING ° 


20th Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


We have a very firm belief in South- 
Western Publishing Company that 
good textbooks are not “‘written’’ — 
they are ‘‘built."” A good textbook is 
planned and put together, piece by 
piece, as carefully and accurately as 
a fine watch. 


We have another very firm belief — 
that better books grow out of good 
books — that the best book is a grow- 
ing sort of thing which develops and 
blossoms into an ideal teaching in- 
strument as it is guided carefully in 
its growth. 


The development and growth of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING is an example of carry- 
ing out these beliefs and practices 
over a period of more than fifty years. 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING obviously has 
proved to be a superior book because 
it has grown through the years in 
popularity until it is now used in most 
of the high schools in the United 
States that teach this subject. It is 
used also in many foreign countries 
and is now available in a special 


Canadian edition and in a special 
Spanish edition. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is kept in tune 
with business by analyzing and in- 
corporating current business thinking 
and practice; it is kept in tune with 
the best teaching procedures by 
evaluating them in actual classroom 
situations. 


Of course, the big things are impor- 
tant in any book, but the little things 
are usually the ones that are over- 
looked. They demand careful atten- 
tion if the book is to endure and grow 
in popularity. Many of these little 
things have been built into and re- 
fined in 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 


There is careful attention given to the 
proper grade level of the vocabulary, 
the gradual introduction of new vo- 
cabulary, the definitions and vocabu- 
lary studies, the readable length of 
sentences, the readable length of 
paragraphs, the proper selection and 
placement of illustrations, and the 
tie-up of illustrations with the textual 
material. 
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6th Edition 
By Walters and Wingate 











FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SELLING 


Here is a book that will take your selling course out of the doldrums and make it 
vigorous and stimulating. It presents the latest selling techniques in a challeng- 
ing manner. Emphasis is placed on filling the consumer’s demand instead of 
high-pressure salesmanship. The importance of personality is stressed and 
suggestions for improvement are given. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is intended for a general salesmanship course 
or for the first course in a distributive education program. An optional corre- 
lating workbook is available to increase effectiveness in your classes. 


SOUTH - WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. 
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oe in building a high 
transcription rate 


@Fuses many isolated skills and knowledges 
into one operation transcription. 


@Student first learns to read shorthand in 
thought phrases. 








@ Skill is developed in logical steps by handling 
increasingly difficult situations: 


SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


and Edition 


(1) Transcription from accurate shorthand 
plates 

(2) Transcription from student's own notes 
written from print 


(3) Transcription of notes taken from dicta- 
tion of familiar material 


By (4) Transcription of notes taken from dicta- 
adie eel tion of unfamiliar material 
Wanous (5) Transcription of ‘‘cold’’ notes and of 


notes taken from ‘‘natural dictation” 


@The related skills of typing, spelling, using 
grammar, punctuation, word selection, proof- 
reading, and arranging copy are integrated 

with transcription skill training. 


@ Assures an office transcription skill. 






@ Can be used with SHORTHAND DICTATION 
STUDIES by Bowman or any advanced dicta- 
tion book. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
URBANA 
ILLINOIS 


SELECTIONS OF BOOKS FOR 
ADDING AND CALCULATING 
MACHINE COURSES | 


Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a successful 
history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workhook. They all include 
achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE are basic textbooks. VOCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY DRILLS is an advanced textbook for key-driven calculators. OFFICE MA- 
CHINES COURSE is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Agnew By Goodfellow - Agnew 


(A combination of the other courses (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
below) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR MACHINE COURSE 
COURSE By Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Goodfellow - Agnew (For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY ING MACHINE COURSE 


DRILLS 
By Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 
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